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Realms  Not  Yet  Imagined 

Michael  C.  McMillen 


Looking  back  to  those  first  days,  thir¬ 
ty-one  years  ago,  I  can  recall  the  feeling 
of  excitement  and  promise  born  of  youth¬ 
ful  conviction  and  certainty.  San 
Fernando  V^illey  State  College  it  was 
called  then,  and  it  stood  amidst  now-van¬ 
ished  orange  groves  exactly  19.5  miles 
from  my  home  in  Santa  Monica.  As  a 
newly  declared  “art  major,”  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  find  myself  enrolled  in 
one  of  Bob’s  Beginning  Sculpture  classes. 
What  I  most  vividly  recall  about  the  time 
was  the  way  he  encouraged  his  students 
to  explore  and  grow,  not  by  mimicking 
his  work,  but  by  experimenting  and  test¬ 


ing  their  own  fledgling  ideas  in  a  variety 
of  materials.  Bob  taught,  by  gentle  exam¬ 
ple,  his  ethos  of  work  and  experiment  and 
how  it  would  lead  the  faithful  into  realms 
not  yet  imagined.  And  he  was  right. 

It  was  truly  a  time  of  experiments, 
both  social  and  personal.  It  was  the  mid¬ 
sixties  and,  as  Mr.  Dylan  nasally  pro¬ 
claimed,  “The  times  they  are  a-changin’.” 
And  indeed  they  were.  Despite  the  social 
turmoil,  anti-war  rallies,  mind-altering 
substances  and  general  questioning  of 
our  parents’  values,  the  skills  honed  and 
ideas  debated  at  school  served  to  forge  us 


fig.  I  Bob  teaching  sculpture  at  CSUN  in  the  1960s. 
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into  the  next  generation  of  artists.  Bob 
empowered  his  students  by  showing 
them  that  their  concepts  could  be  made 
tangible  and  that  mysterious  processes 
and  techniques  could  be  mastered  to 
serve  those  ideas.  Innovation  and  experi¬ 
ment:  his  personal  voice  speaks  through 
a  variety  of  materials,  from  wood,  steel, 
plaster  and  plastics,  to  paint  on  canvas 
and  film. 

Like  a  true  mentor.  Bob  has  led  his 
students  by  his  own  example  of  a  consid¬ 
ered  life  well  lived.  Now  that  he  is  about 
to  turn  over  a  new  chapter  and  embark 
on  the  next  phase  of  his  journey,  I  wish 
him  well  and  thank  him  for  his  caring 
guidance  in  showing  us  the  path  toward 
realms  not  soon  forgotten. 


“After  all  it’s  the  journey  that 
counts  as  ultimately  there  is 
no  'there'  there...” 


D.  M. Thornburg 


A  Conversation  with 
Robert  Bassler 

Michael  C.  McMillen 


Michael  C  McMillen:  What  made  you 
decide  to  become  an  artist? 

Robert  C.  Bassler:  Early  childhood  expe¬ 
riences,  for  starters.  I  recall  consciously 
deciding  to  be  an  artist  when  I  was  about 
five,  going  to  my  grandmothers  house 
and  painting  watercolors,  learning  some 
basic  techniques  from  my  mother.  The  act 
of  making  images  seemed  natural  to  me. 
From  that  time  on  it  became  my  primary 
interest.  I  got  a  lot  of  encouragement 
from  teachers  and  at  home.  My  mother 
had  been  an  art  major  at  USC  and  was 
very  supportive.  My  parents  were  not  the 
sort  who  thought  it  was  impractical  to  be 
an  artist. 

I  was  involved  with  electric  trains 
from  the  age  of  five  through  high  school. 
The  creation  of  environments  and  fixtures 
for  the  trains  became  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  my  early  artistic  interest.  But 
more  importantly,  it  was  the  development 
of  drawing  and  painting  skills  in  school.  I 
had  some  learning-disability  problems  in 
school,  but  my  interest  and  ability  in  art 
was  always  so  strong  that  it  gave  me  the 
confidence  to  continue  along  those  lines 
when  I  wasn’t  doing  well  with  traditional 
scholastic  subjects. 

I  won  a  few  awards  along  the  way. 
An  important  one  was  a  scholarship  from 
my  high  school  to  attend  Chouinard  Art 
Institute.  I  think  that  was  a  very  decisive 
time.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  take  studio 


fig.  2  Bob  carving  Tuff  stone  at  USC,  1958. 


classes  at  Chouinard,  but  eventually 
decided  that  I  wanted  to  have  a  liberal 
arts  education.  So  I  selected  Bard  College 
in  upstate  New  York,  which  isn’t  an  art 
school,  but  art  and  creative  thinking  in 
general  are  part  of  its  curriculum.  I  knew 
intuitively  that  I  needed  that  broader 
exposure.  I  felt  that  learning  skills  wasn’t 
sufficient  to  be  an  artist,  and  that’s  what  I 
felt  I  was  getting  at  Chouinard.  In  that 
regard,  I  was  lucky  in  .school;  art  was 
always  my  primary  interest.  I  knew  what 
1  wanted  to  do  with  my  life. 

It  wasn’t  until  my  sophomore  year  in 
college  that  I  discovered  sculpture.  It  was 
like  a  divine  c'all.  Clay  modeling  and 
carving  felt  completely  right  and  natural 
to  me.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  at 
that  point.  It  felt  like  meeting  a  new  love 
and  having  to  abandon  the  other,  which 
was  painting. 


MCM:  What  a  choice! 

RGB:  Really!  I  realize  now  that  it  wasn’t 
necessary  to  abandon  painting.  Currently 
I  am  mixing  various  two-  and  three- 
dimensional  media,  and  that’s  another 
reason  I  am  so  attracted  to  sculpture.  Its 
media  applications  are  so  broad  and  all- 
inclusive,  the  possibilities  are  virtually 
endless. 

MCM:  That  really  is  a  broad  definition 
of  ivhat  sculpture  can  be.  So  which 
artists — and  hy  that  I  mean  visual  artists, 
writers,  filmmakers— would  you  consider 
influential  upon  your  oivn  development 
as  an  artist? 

RGB:  In  college,  I  became  particularly 
interested  in  Impressionism  and  Post 
Impressionism — Cezanne,  Van  Gogh, 
Monet,  etc,  Tlie  Bard  College  campus  is 
located  in  an  idyllic  situation,  surrounded 
by  nature,  and  I  would  often  go  into  the 
woods  and  fields,  or  down  to  the  Hudson 
River  and  paint  plein  air,  emulating  the 
style  and  spirit  of  those  artists  of  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

MCM:  Ihis  was  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley? 

RGB:  Right,  I  loved  it  there.  At  that  point 
in  time  I  had  very  little  exposure  to  what 
was  happening  in  contemporary  art,  so  I 
was  discovering  things  through  historic 
example.  I  think  that  some  aspects  of 
those  early  interests  are  still  present  in  the 
work  that  I’m  currently  doing.  I  started  at 
Bard  with  an  extraordinary  artist  named 
Harvey  Fite.  He  was  extremely  instai- 
mental  in  the  development  of  my  interest 
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fig.  3  Harvey  Fite’s  Opus  40  near  Woodstock,  NY. 


in  sculpture.  He  was  an  intellectual  and  a 
worker,  a  perfect  combination  for  a  sculp¬ 
tor.  He  built  his  house  and  studio  with  his 
own  hands.  His  life’s  work  was  a  huge 
outdoor  environment  made  of  leftover 
stone  piles  from  the  blue.stone  cjuany  on 
his  land  near  Woodstock,  New  York.  I 
lived  in  a  tiny  cabin  in  the  woods  and 
worked  for  him  for  one  incredible  winter. 
That  experience  went  well  beyond  esthet¬ 
ics.  It  demonstrated  to  me  how  one  can 
actually  create  a  living  environment,  to 
live  a  life  in  art,  to  be  competent  and  mul¬ 
tifaceted  and  accomplish  a  lot  by  yourself 
with  minimum  means  and  dedicated 
effort.  Hai-vey  Fite  gave  me  a  lot,  as  a 
teacher,  aitist,  and  as  a  friend  as  well. 

Later  in  that  developmental  period, 
Henry  Moore  became  one  of  my  big 
interests.  I  enjoyed  the  relationship  of  his 
work  to  natural  forms  such  as  stones  and 
bones,  and  the  way  they  translated  into 
human  form  and  spirit.  I  don’t  feel  that  I 
ever  self-consciously  emulated  any  partic¬ 
ular  artist,  but  there  are  many  out  there 
that  I  easily  relate  to  and  even  love:  con¬ 


structivists  such  as  Alexander  Calder, 
David  Smith,  Jean  Tinguley  or  Claes 
Oldenburg  come  to  mind;  also  the  recy¬ 
cled  works  of  Gabriel  Kohn,  Louise 
Nevelson,  Deborah  Butterfield;  earthwork 
artists  such  as  Robert  Smithson,  Michael 


the  other — they  are  essentially  one  and 
the  same.  1  am  often  compelled  to  look 
beyond  the  world  that  we  normally  per¬ 
ceive.  My  work  has  often  been  interpret¬ 
ed  as  being  a  dual  consideration  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  ait,  a  combination  of  the  two. 


'\..a  sensibility  of  scientific  curiosity  on  one 
hand  and  a  spiritual  inquiry  on  the  other...” 


Hiezer  and  Nancy  Holt;  light  and  space 
artists  like  Bol:)  Ii'win  and  Jim  Turrell; 
artists  as  uniquely  individual  as 
Con.stantin  Brancusi,  Isamu  Noguchi  or 
Andy  Gold.sworthy,  to  name  a  few.  My 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  these 
diverse  artistic  sensibilities  must  have 
an  impact  upon  my  work  directly  or 
indirectly. 

MCM:  I  sense  a  spiritual  quest  in  your 
work  not  necessarily  religious  in  a  for¬ 
mal  sense,  hill  a  searching  for  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  something  beyond.  Is  this  accu¬ 
rate  and  if  so,  would  you  elaborate? 

RGB:  Yes,  I’d  say  that’s  accurate.  It  has 
grown  in  time.  I  have  been  dealing  with 
fundamental  existential  questions  of  who 
we  are,  what  we  are  doing  here,  where 
we  are  going,  our  potential  as  intelligent 
beings,  and  our  connections  to  other 
forms  of  life  and  to  the  essence  of  ener¬ 
gy.  I  am  fascinated  with  natural  phenom¬ 
ena  and  the  natural  order  of  things.  It 
involves  a  sensibility  of  scientific  curiosi¬ 
ty  on  one  hand  and  a  spiritual  inquiry  on 


MCM:  Your  grandfather  was  a  geologist? 
RGB:  Yes,  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  a 
teacher  at  George  Wirshington  University 
as  well. 


MCM  And  your  father  a  motion  picture 
producer?  Science  and  the  arts  in  two 
generations.  Does  your  work  embody 
aspects  of  each  realm?  And  if  so,  how? 
RGB:  On  my  father's  side,  there’s  an  ear¬ 
lier  generation  which  is  significant.  My 
great-grandfather  was  a  meteorologist.  So 
the  interests  of  meteorology  and  geology 
are  genetically  imprinted.  My  lather  was 


fig.  4  Robert  Bassler  Sr.  (left),  Darryl  F.  Zanuck  (center), 
and  Ivan  Spear  (right)  at  20th  Century-Fox,  1940s. 
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an  enigma  in  that  line.  He  chose  to  come 
to  Hollywood  and  make  movies.  I  didn't 
really  think  of  him  as  a  creative  person  in 
the  artistic  sense.  He  was  a  film  producer. 
He  liked  to  write  and  he  got  along  well 
with  creative  people,  but  he  never  actual¬ 
ly  produced  a  film  that  he  had  written 
himself. 


fig.  5  Arthur  Covey  in  his  Connecticut  studio,  1920s. 


MCM:  And  in  one  sense,  it  was  like  he 
was  a  catalyst,  because  be  made  the 
combinations  of  artists. 

RGB:  Yes.  As  you  know,  some  producers 
are  primarily  business-oriented.  1  know 
that  he  enjoyed  being  a  part  of  the  cre¬ 
ative  process,  being  directly  involved 
with  the  selection  of  locations,  working 
closely  with  the  director  and  the  writers. 
There’s  a  history  of  artists  on  my  mother’s 
side  of  the  family.  My  great-uncle,  Arthur 
Covey,  was  a  well-known  painter  and 
muralist.  My  mother’s  maternal  grand¬ 
father,  Louis  Burke,  was  a  painter  and 
illustrator  of  animals  and  romantic  pas¬ 
toral  scenes.  He  was  actually  invited  to 
illustrate  prize-winning  animals  for 


Queen  Victoria.  There  are  other  artists 
and  designers  in  the  family  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  notion  of  a  strong  artistic 
predilection. 

MCM:  Good  blend.  I  see  both  those  things 
in  your  work.  In  looking  over  the  range 
of  your  investigations,  I  am  struck  by  an 
alchemical  cjuality  that  links  all  of  the 
various  periods.  For  example,  nature  is 
omnipresent,  often  in  the  context  of  an 
implied  order  or  structure.  Ihere  is  sym- 
metry  and  balance  covering  over  images 
of  organic  flow  as  in  Terrahedron  V  or 
Elemental  Oppositions. 

RGB:  T'o  try  to  explain  something  of  my 
proce.ss  in  this  regard,  I'd  like  to  go  back 
to  the  Cliffwall  works  of  the  late  seven¬ 
ties.  Just  prior  to  the  development  of  that 
series,  I  was  in  Eun^pe  exhibiting  the 
cast-resin  Lenticular  sculptures.  Being 
abroad  without  a  studio  for  a  year,  1  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  .series  of  photos — pictures 
of  road  signs.  I  was  interested  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  internationality — the  common 
understanding  of  universal  symbols  and 
their  inherent  beauty.  Ultimately  I  con¬ 
centrated  on  one  particular  photograph 
which  challenged  me:  A  granite  cliff  with 
a  striped  barricade  in  Noi-way.  1  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  into  it,  to  go  through  it,  to 
become  a  part  of  it.  So  I  went  for  it.  I 
approached  it  in  various  media  and  tech¬ 
nologies,  and  five  years  later  I  was  still 
working  on  the  series,  using  variations  of 
the  image  which  eventually  evolved  into 
the  pyramids.  The  work  evolved,  came 
off  the  wall  or  off  the  flat  surface  and  into 


fig.  6  Cliffwall  source,  Norway,  1972  (cat.  32). 


three-dimensional  space  once  again, 
while  still  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  matter.  'When  you  work  intu¬ 
itively  as  I  do,  it  is  not  tmly  a  scientific 
method,  although  in  a  way  it  is  quite  sim¬ 
ilar.  It  is  a  quest — the  desire  to  learn 
something  without  knowing  what  its 
application  might  be.  Infinite  Fractal 
Pyramid  is  a  good  example  of  that  atti¬ 
tude.  It  is  a  totally  intuitive  constmct  of 
tetrahedral  forms  that  led  me  to  discover 
the  basic  principle  of  fractals.  That’s  an 
evolution  out  of  the  Cliffivall  sensibility  of 
seeing  apparently  solid  matter  with  a  mol¬ 
ecular  vision. 

MCM:  Your  work  does  seem  to  range 
from  microscopic  to  macroscopic— like 
these  vieu's  from  outer  space  looking 
Fartbward.  down  to  the  minutia  of 
atoms.  Vmt  's  a  fascinating  range  of 
scale  in  your  work. 

RGB:  Yes.  That  is  an  ever-present  aware¬ 
ness.  Even  when  I’m  looking  down  at 
forms  or  patterns  on  the  surface  Em  walk¬ 
ing  on,  it  often  appears  to  me  as  if  I  could 
be  flying  at  30,000  feet;  the  way  things 
happen  in  nature  is  very  similar  at  differ- 
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ent  scales.  I  am  constantly  aware  of  the 
micro  and  macro  elements  in  natural  phe¬ 
nomena.  I  have  a  fascination  and  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  natural  things,  and  not  just  things 
of  this  Earth.  I’m  sure  it  has  something  to 
do  with  the  spiritual  as  well.  There  is  also 
a  desire  to  find  out  why  I  am  and  what  I 
am.  Do  you  remember  a  film  that  was 
made  by  Charles  and  Rae  Eames?  It  was 
called  something  “of  10.” 

MCM:  Oh,  yes,  Powers  of  10. 

RCB:  Right!  That  was  a  very  pivotal  film 
in  my  realization  of  macro-  and  microcos- 
mic  scales.  If  you  recall,  the  film  goes  out¬ 
ward  into  the  cosmos  as  far  as  our  knowl¬ 
edge  could  take  us  at  that  time,  then  it 
comes  back  to  our  world,  then  through 
the  skin  and  into  the  cosmos  within 
our  bodies.  That  film,  when  I  first  saw 
it  many,  many  years  ago,  really 
inspired  me. 

MCM:  Very  sobering  realization,  that  we 
are  a  mere  spot  on  the  spectrum. 

RCB:  Precisely.  Carl  Sagan  once  said  that 
everything  that  exists  is  simply  recycled 
cosmic  dust,  that  all  matter  is  essentially 
made  up  of  the  same  basic  substances. 

MCM:  Yeah.  Our  atoms  were  here  at  the 
beginning  of  the  universe.  Each  new 
combination  is  old  material. 

RCB  It  is  interesting  that  you  bring  up 
the  range  of  scale.  That  in  itself  is  a  con¬ 
tinuity  in  my  work.  I  am  often  aware  of 
the  diverse  expressions  I  engage  in.  I 
don’t  strive  to  create  an  identifiable  prod¬ 
uct  that  could  be  easily  marketed.  But  I 


usually  do  maintain  a  given  line  of 
thought  for  a  number  of  years  until  it 
evolves  into  something  else,  or  I’ll  hit  a 
concepaial  wall  and  I’ll  have  to  reevalu¬ 
ate — stand  back  and  ask  myself,  “Okay, 
where  to  from  here?”  That’s  happened 
more  than  once. 

MCM:  Well,  I  think  that's  the  value  in 
these  retrospective  sutvey^s.  ney  ask  where 
you  come  from,  what  you  ve  worked 
through  and  where  you  are  going,  which 
III  ask  later.  If  lean  jump  hack  a  hit  to 
early  works,  the  Amiomes  which  were  the 
first  pieces  that  1  saw  hack  in  the  sixties. 
Can  you  discuss  the  journey  from  the 
Anatomes  into  the  suhseqiient  Lenticular 
series,  from  solidity  to  transparency? 


fig.  1  Anatome  S  III.  1968/69,  at  Century  City,  CA  (cat.  20). 


RCB:  Sure.  The  Anatomes  were  an  out¬ 
growth  of  my  desire  to  get  out  of  directly 
figurative  imagery.  My  work  evolved 
through  abstract  steel  and  wood  con¬ 
structions  and  then  back  into  organic  or 
biomorphic  forms  that  I  saw  as  growing 
within  rigid  confines.  The  central  idea  of 
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the  Anatomes  was  that  they  were  always 
boxed  or  framed  in,  and  they  were 
always  rather  massive,  voluminous 
male/female  biomorphic  figures. 

MCM:  Androgynous,  very  sensual  forms? 
RCB:  Right,  but  they  were  always  press¬ 
ing  on  their  environment,  trying  to  break 
out,  trying  to  expand  beyond  the  con¬ 
finement.  For  the  first  large  one  that  I  did, 
Anatome  SI,  I  built  a  fairly  elaborate  steel 
rebar  armature.  I  really  liked  it  at  that 
stage.  It  was  a  neat  delineation  of  the 
contained  forms.  I  completed  it  as  a  con¬ 
ventionally  solid  sculpture.  However,  I 
wanted  to  find  a  way  to  maintain  the 
internal  linear  stmeture.  In  1964  I  ran 
through  an  exploratory  series  of  Anatome 
Variations  in  a  variety  of  different  media 
and  discovered  transparent  polyester 
resin.  Initially,  I  made  a  small  piece  using 
the  same  principle  that  I  used  for  the 
large  Anatome,  except  I  made  the  arma¬ 
ture  out  of  bronze  wire  and  poured  trans¬ 
parent  resin  into  a  mold  that  contained 
the  bronze  form.  In  spite  of  technical  dif¬ 
ficulties,  I  was  immediately  hooked  on 
the  transparency,  and  soon  went  beyond 
the  need  to  incorporate  the  inner  skeletal 
structure.  1  began  to  work  more  with  opti¬ 
cal  qualities  utilizing  the  same  basic 
organic  forms  that  the  Anatome  provided. 
The  forms  became  lenses.  Ultimately, 
they  evolved  into  simpler  and  simpler 
forms  that  emphasized  prismatic  light 
refractions  within  the  transparent  mass. 
That  became  another  approach  to  a  spir¬ 
itual  expression,  observing  the  interior 
and  the  cosmos  within.  Then  I  made 


fig.  8  Still  from  film  Variations,  1 97 1  (cat.  28). 


Variations,  a  film  of  those  optical  images. 
The  film  was  an  intentional  effort  to  go 
beyond  the  object,  going  into  it  so  deeply 
that  you  weren’t  aware  of  the  outer  limits 
of  the  object,  but  perceived  it  simply  as 
an  environmental  lightscape. 

MCM:  Tloat  leads  right  into  the  next 
question:  Your  work  has  incorporated  a 
large  range  of  media  such  as  sculpture, 
reliefs,  drawings,  paintings,  photographs, 
film  and  video.  How  do  you  select  the 
media  for  a  panicular  idea? 

RCB:  Sometimes,  I  will  go  through  a 
series  of  experiments  and  the  material  just 
evolves.  Fll  intuitively  sense  whatever 
seems  appropriate.  The  work  of  the  late 
eighties  and  nineties  started  out  as  three- 
dimensional  pyramids  that  incorporated 
painted  imagery  and  evolved  into  paint¬ 
ings  on  the  wall.  Somehow  the  dimen¬ 
sionality  became  le.ss  important  as  an 
esthetic  i.s.sue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
large  work  that  I  recently  completed, 
Elemental  Oppositions,  does  incorporate 
painting  with  the  pyramid  form  and  com¬ 
bines  steel,  stones  and  a  representation 
of  water. 


I  mentioned  earlier  that  when  I  di.s- 
covered  sculpture  in  college,  that  I  really 
did  love  to  paint  and  yet  at  that  point  I 
didn’t  feel  that  there  was  room  for  both. 
In  time  I  reali2ed  that  sculpture  couldn’t 
cover  all  my  creative  interests,  so  drawing 
and  photography  crept  back  in.  And  final¬ 
ly,  after  a  long  time  of  slow  evolution, 
painting  has  recently  returned  as  a  domi¬ 
nant  activity,  and  I  am  very  committed  to 
it.  The  sculpture  is  often  now,  a  vehicle  to 
display  a  painted  image.  The  recent  work 
of  earth  surfaces  and  .storm  patterns  are 
all  derived  from  photographs  taken  from 
.satellites  or  by  astronauts.  The  Dream  Is 
Alive,  the  IMAX  film  that  was  the  first  to 
actually  document  the  planet  from  the 
astronauts’  point  of  view,  was  my  initial 
inspiration.  I  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
imagery.  Tears  came  down  my  cheeks 
during  the  flight  and  earth  view  portions. 
I  realized  that  it  had  uncovered  strong 


emotions  that  I  was  unaware  of.  So  I 
began  to  incorporate  images  of  our  plan¬ 
et  in  my  work.  Fainting  seemed  the  nat¬ 
ural  thing  to  do  with  that  imagery  rather 
than  etching  into  plexiglas,  or  steel  con¬ 
struction,  or  laminated  wood,  or  whatev¬ 
er.  At  that  time,  it  turned  out  that  the 
mixed  media  approach  was  more  effec¬ 
tive.  But  then  somehow,  that  began  to 


shift,  especially  with  the  emphasis  on 
meteorologic  patterns,  which  also  allude 
to  cosmic  images.  So  then,  the  paintings 
became  paintings,  stretched  canvas  on 
rectangular  wood  frames.  And  yet  I  still 
had  this  uneasy  feeling  that  they  were  not 
enough.  It  seems  to  be  a  regular  pattern 
in  my  work:  evolving  off  the  wall  and 
eventually  coming  back  to  the  wall  again. 

MCM:  What  is  your  philosophy  of  art? 

For  example,  what  is  its  function  in  your 
life  and  how  has  it  shaped  your  life? 

RCB:  I  think  that  my  basic  philosophy  of 
what  art  is,  or  what  art  can  be,  is  pretty 
broad.  I’m  acutely  aware  of  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  in  this  century,  of  all  the  ground¬ 
breaking,  expanding  attitudes  of  what  art 
can  be.  One  of  the  unique  things  that 
artists  do  that  is  unique  to  human  endeav¬ 
or  is  to  really  deal  with  concepts  that 
attempt  to  define  the  human  condition. 


Ultimately,  the  big  question  is,  “What  is 
its  value?”  I  don’t  mean  monetary  value, 
but  value  to  our  culture  and  humankind 
as  a  whole.  Music,  for  example,  is  so 
totally  abstract  and  yet  can  elicit  high  lev¬ 
els  of  emotion.  Why  do  we  have  such 
reactions  to  these  sounds?  Are  abstract 
sounds  capable  of  portraying  the  inner¬ 
most  soul  of  a  person?  Art  deals  with  visu- 


“One  of  the  unique  things  that  artists  do 
is  deal  with  concepts  that  attempt  to  define 
the  human  condition.  ” 


al  and  tactile  and  experiential  forms  that 
elicit  similar  kinds  of  reactions  from  peo¬ 
ple.  One  of  the  biggest  frustrations  with 
being  an  artist  is  that  you  never  com¬ 
pletely  succeed,  no  matter  how  “success- 
fur’  you  may  be. 

MCM:  It's  really  a  journey,  isn't  it? 

RGB:  Yes,  it  really  is.  I  realize  that  I  have 
given  a  lot  of  my  creative  energy  to  teach¬ 
ing.  1  do  it  willingly.  Helping  others  learn 
about  art — the  way  art  can  change  their 
lives  and  affect  other  people’s  lives — is 
part  of  what  I  decided  to  do  with  my  life. 
Whether  students  become  professional 
artists  is  not  the  issue,  but  it  is  important 
to  give  them  some  experience  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  commitment  it  takes  and 
the  personal  meaning  that  can  come  out 
of  it.  From  the  very  beginning  I  have 
pushed  students  into  deciding  for  them¬ 


Fm  scared  on  the  other.  The  connection 
to  all  that  energy  and  communication  and 
association  with  young  people  will  be  cut 
off.  But,  Fm  still  dedicated  to  the  idea  of 
expanding  my  creative  capabilities.  Fm 
also  looking  forward  to  travel.  It’s  an 
exciting,  mind-expanding  activity  that  has 
often  affected  my  work  in  the  studio. 

MCM:  That  's  a  good  answer.  Do  you  see 
work  as  narrative?  If  so,  what  sot1  of  expe¬ 
rience  or  feelings  do  you  want  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  your  audience? 

RGB:  I  really  never  thought  of  my  work 
as  narrative.  I  just  put  it  out  there.  It  is 
conceivable  though... for  example,  the 
small  Tetrahedron  series  of  pyramidal 
paintings  covered  with  etched  plexiglas;  I 
really  intended  them  to  represent  the 
beauty  and  fragility  of  the  thin  atmos¬ 
pheric  layer  that  all  life  depends  upon. 


“A  very  important  development  is  the  expanding 
role  of  the  artist  in  our  social  structure.  ” 


selves,  determining  how  a  certain  project 
is  going  to  address  their  personal  beliefs 
or  feelings.  My  retirement  this  year  means 
that  Fm  not  going  to  be  doing  that  any 
more.  I  am  now  looking  forward  to  con¬ 
tinuing  my  journey  in  art.  It’s  not  like 
starting  over  again,  but  it  almost  is. 

MCM:  A  new  birth! 

RGB:  Yes.  A  whole  new  era  in  my  life.  Fm 
looking  forward  to  it  on  one  hand,  and 


They  might  be  seen  as  narrative. 
Normally,  I  consciously  think  of  such 
matters  after  creating  the  work. 

MCM:  What  do  you  feel  the  role  of  the 
artist  is  in  our  culture  at  this  point  in 
history,  in  the  closing  moments  of  our 
century’? 

RGB:  The  role  of  the  artist  at  the  millen¬ 
nium?  Well,  one  very  important  element 
that  has  been  developing  in  this  century 
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fig.  9  Blue  Gorge/Coral  Keys,  1 987-8,  detail  (cat.  57). 

is  the  expanding  role  of  the  artist  in  all 
aspects  of  our  social  structure.  The 
growth  of  artists’  involvement  in  projects 
outside  the  .studio,  the  gallery  and  the 
museum  is  of  critical  importance.  The 
public  art  projects  in  subways,  the  murals 
on  buildings  and  freeways,  sculptures 
incorporated  into  architectural  structures 
and  environmental  collaborations  are 
more  of  a  commitment  to  being  involved 
in  the  everyday  lives  of  people.  This  is 
extremely  healthy  and  exciting.  It  means 
that  artists  will  not  be  regarded  simply  as 
social  aberrations  who  foolishly  choose  to 
live  a  life  of  impoverished  dedication  to 
their  work.  Artists  can  make  very  incisive 
commentary  without  words.  They  can  be 
involved  and  influential  in  every  aspect  of 
society.  They  can  collaborate  with  people 
from  related  fields — architects  and  plan¬ 
ners  and  the  film  industry.  I  think  that 
aitists,  and  people  committed  to  the  arts, 
are  growing  in  their  ranks.  They  are 
involved  in  fields  that  we  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  a  few  decades  ago.  Artists  are 


fig.  1 0  Detail  of  Infinite  Fraaal  Pyramid  exhibited  at 
Security  Pacific  Plaza,  Los  Angeles,  1 990  (cat.  59). 


active  in  improving  living  conditions,  in 
making  social,  political  and  philosophical 
observations  or  comments.  There  are  so 
many  more  venues  and  possible  direc¬ 
tions  For  artists  now.  The  artist  is  perhaps 
being  considered  more  of  a  necessity  in 
the  complex  fabric  of  our  culture,  incor- 


California  very  likely  has.  I  know  that  my 
consciousness  of  light  has  its  foundation 
here.  We  have  a  particularly  intense  light 
that  I’m  certain  has  influenced  many 
artists,  as  other  regions  popular  with 
artists  have,  such  as  Provence  in  southern 
France. 

MCM:  In  an  age  of  robotic  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mass  production,  what  are  your 
feelings  about  the  function  and  place  of 
the  unique,  handmade  object  in  our 
society'^ 

RGB:  I  think  many  sculpaires  can  easily 
be  commercially  fabricated  just  given  the 
information.  I’ve  thought  about  this  issue 
quite  a  bit.  New  tools  threaten  the  old 
order.  Some  people  think  that  using  an 


ceptual.  I  personally  believe  that  there’s 
plenty  of  room  for  all  forms  of  meaning¬ 
ful  visual  expression. 

MCM:  So,  where  to  next? 

RGB:  I  don’t  have  a  specific  plan.  I  expect 
to  put  a  lot  more  energy  into  making  pro¬ 
posals  for  public  art  projects.  I  think  I 
would  enjoy  that.  I  also  want  to  improve 
my  computer  skills  to  render  three- 
dimensional,  animated  proposals.  It’s  a 
technical  skill  that  is  needed  now, 
because  if  you  want  commissions  you’ve 
got  to  have  good  presentations.  Right 
now  this  retrospective  exhibition  is  taking 
up  most  of  my  conscious  studio  time.  The 
subconscious  seems  to  be  on  hold,  and  I 
do  rely  on  it  in  the  studio. 


“The  artist  is  being  considered  more  of  a  necessity  in  the  complex  fabric 
of  our  culture.... It  amounts  to  a  new  renaissance  for  the  visual  arts.  ” 


porating  the  importance  of  our  phyvSical, 
social  and  spiritual  environments.  It 
amounts  to  a  new  renaissance  for  the 
visual  arts.  Personally,  I  look  forward  to 
getting  much  more  involved  in  public  arts 
projects,  becoming  more  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  art  out  there. 

MCM:  What  injluence  do  you  feel  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  Los  Angeles  had  upon  your 
decision  to  become  an  artist? 

RGB:  I  don’t  think  Los  Angeles  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lar¬ 
ger  geographic  region  of  Southern 


electric  grinder  as  opposed  to  a  file  to 
create  art  is  sacrilegious.  Sometimes  it  is 
appropriate  to  use  robotic  technology, 
and  other  times  it  is  not.  It  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  maintain  the  hands-on  technology 
in  education  as  well  as  in  practical  pro¬ 
duction  of  art.  Whether  you  hire  someone 
else  who  has  the  skills  that  you  need  or 
do  it  yourself  is  up  to  the  individual. 
What's  most  important  is  getting  the  idea 
out  there.  We’ve  heard  claims  that  paint¬ 
ing  is  dead,  or  handmade  art  is  dead,  or 
that  conceptual/computer  art  is  the  only 
future,  or  even  that  all  art  should  be  con- 


MCM:  It  will  take  care  of  itself  It  hasn ’t 
failed  you  yet. 

RGB:  I  have  to  trust  that  it  will. 


fig.  1 1  Proposal  model  for  the  Los  Angeles  MetroRail 
Blue  Line  Station,  1991  (cat.  66). 

This  conversation  took  place  on  March  9,  1997  at  the 
Bossiers'  home.  The  text  printed  here  has  been  excerpted 
from  the  original  and  contains  some  rephrasing. 
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Robert  Bassler: 
Changing  Light 

Sharon  K.  Emanuelli 


It  has  been  said  that  Robert  Bassler 
“begins  like  a  spiritualist  with  some  meta¬ 
physical  pull”  and  “proceeds  like  a  scientist, 
dissecting  every  conceptual  and  formal 
angle. In  surveying  his  thirty-six-year  career, 
the  first  impression  is  of  the  wide  range  of 
imagery,  media  and  styles.  The  work  may  be 
wall-  or  floor-bound,  intimate,  monumental  or 
environmental,  abstracted  or  nearly  photo¬ 
realistic.  While  he  works  in  cohesive  series,  a 
new  series  may  seem  to  break  sharply  from  a 
previous  one.  Unfortunately,  this  is  still  a  trait 
more  tolerated  among  tJiosc  seen  as  rigorous 
Conceptualists  than  among  those  who  are 
considered  primarily  object-makers,  even  as  it 
reflects  the  diversity  and  freedom  from  cf)n- 
straint  in  Southern  California's  art  stew  that 
have  been  widely  heralded  since  at  least  the 
mid-seventies.2 

In  fact,  technique  and  material  simply 
serve  Bassler’s  particular  search.  Themes  can 
be  traced  through  Bassler’s  work,  one  evolv¬ 
ing  into  its  permutation,  another  revealed 
through  a  new  material  or  image.  Starting 
around  1965,  these  themes  are  most  visible  in 
terms  of  opposition:  organic  and  geometric 
form,  logic  and  emotion,  stasis  and  change, 
internal  and  external  space,  tangible  and 
ephemeral  states,  solidity  and  permeability, 
molecular  and  cosmic  scale,  object  and  self, 
system  and  chaos, 

Compositional  elements  also  recur:  bilat¬ 
eral  symmetry,  for  example,  and 
horizontal/ vertical  organization.  Basslers  art 
as  a  whole  is  abstracted  and  refined,  with 
forms  that  can  be  both  ascetically  spare  and 
complex.  Even  at  his  most  expressive,  a  par¬ 
ticularly  non-verbal  articulation  prevails. 
Ultimately,  his  search  is  existential:  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  dichotomy 


fig.  12  Horizontal  Wood  Construction,  1961. 


of  the  human  condition  as  he  finds  it  in  him¬ 
self.  Yet  the  romantic,  expressioni.stic  and 
symbolist  cjualilies  evoked  throughout  hi.s 
career  are  subtle. 

Bassler  usually  chooses  images  and  forms 
intuitively,  pursuing  them  more  out  of  curios¬ 
ity  than  logic  though  his  process  can  be  quite 
systematic.  Even  his  early  work  showed  facile 
movement  among  media  and  dimension. 
Within  each  .series,  he  explores  multiple  vari¬ 
ations  and  options,  and  one  of  those  may  trig¬ 
ger  a  divergence.  On  occasion,  personal 
experiences — a  long  sabbatical  in  Europe,  for 
example — have  sparked  a  radical  departure 
from  previous  work.  However,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  fascination — light  refractions  or 
international  tralfic  signs — the  echo  or  elabo¬ 
ration  of  previous  interests  soon  .surfaces.  Art 
historian  Harold  Spencer,  in  fiis  survey  text 
ne  Image  Maker:  Man  and  bis  Ad,  used 
Bassler’s  work  as  a  microcosm  of  the  wider 
historical  process  to  illustrate  his  concept  of 
“continuity  and  renewal”:  “This  sequence  of 
creative  choices  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
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defines,  like  a  linked  series  of  coordinates  on 
a  graph,  an  evolutionary  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  forms,  each  image  seeming  to  contain  .  .  . 
some  latent  force  leading  to  a  sub.sequent 
stage  as  art  renews  iLself  from  art.”'^ 

Bassler’s  profes,sors  at  Bard  College  in 
upstate  New  York  (1953-57)  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California  (1957-58, 
1959-60)  generally  worked  in  figurative 
modes.  The  mo.st  influential  teacher  was 
Harvey  Eite,  a  carver  of  traditional  stone  and 
wood  figures  whose  lifelong  quarry  reciama- 
ti(  )n  project,  Opus  40,  is  now  considered  a  sig¬ 
nificant  precursor  to  the  environmental  art 
movement  of  the  1970s  (fig.  3)."* 

It  was  Fite  who  introduced  Bassler  to 
sculpture  at  Bard.  Bas.sler  spent  a  short  but 
important  time  living  and  working  at  Fite’s 
quarry  near  Woodstock.  New  York,  but  more 
lime  was  spent  with  him  on  local  skiing  trips, 
sharing  their  love  of  the  outdoors.  Bassler 
continued  to  study  drawing  and  painting  with 
Louis  .Schanker,  l)ut  .sculpture  had  become  his 
medium.  Perhaps  the  most  important  les.sons 
he  learned  from  Fite  dealt  with  lifestyle  and 
.self-sufficiency,  with  the  structuring  of  one’s 
own  environment.  File’s  Opus  40,  a  monu¬ 
mental  stone  environment,  also  provided  an 
early  introduction  to  (lowing  abstract  form 
and  architectural/environmental  scale. 

At  the  University  of  .Southern  California, 
Bassler  studied  sculpture  with  Merrill  Gage, 
noted  for  his  portrait  bu.sts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  figure  drawing  with  Francis  de 
Erdely,  a  Hungarian  romantic  modernist  with 
an  international  reputation  by  the  time  he 
immigrated  in  the  late  thirties;  and  painting 
with  Edgar  Ewing,  whose  subjects  were  land- 
.scapes  in  somber  tonalities.  Gage  soon  retired 


fig.  13  Woodbrass,  1961.  fig.  14  Avenger  I  (Sentinel), 
I960  (cat.  I). 


and  was  replaced,  probably  in  1958,  by 
Harold  Gebhardt,  another  carver  who  made 
abstracted  figures.  Gebhardt  changed  the 
nature  of  the  department  and  provided 
Bassler  with  encouragement,  though  he 
remembers  a  curious  visit  to  the  nearby  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  with  Gebhardt  and 
other  students  to  see  Recent  Sculpture  USA, 
organized  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York.^  He  was  fascinated  by  the  wide  range  of 
styles  and  surprised  at  Gebhardt’s  negative 
comments  about  •^all  of  the  work.  Bassler’s 
response  indicated  a  new-found  openness 
and  a  change  in  orientation  toward  his  own 
art.^" 

Bassler  often  used  cast  stone  mixtures  for 
his  romanticized,  realistically  rendered  figures, 
but  in  1959  he  and  fellow  student  George 


Baker  developed  an  interest  in  welding.  The 
limited  resources  of  the  USC  sculpture  depart¬ 
ment  were  no  barrier;  the  two  bought  their 
own  oxyacetylene  torches,  taught  themselves 
to  use  them  and  then,  as  teaching  assistants, 
showed  other  students  the  technique.  It  was 
also  during  this  time  that  Bassler  made  his 
first  wood  constaictions.  His  thesis  project,  an 
abstracted  construction  of  steel  and  cast 
stone,  was  entitled  Figure  Related  Sculpture 
for  an  Architectural  Environment.  By  the  time 
he  finished  at  USC,  Bassler  was  stmggling  to 
move  away  from  the  figure  and  on  to  other 
forms. 

During  the  decade  following  graduate 
school,  Bassler’s  sculpture  progressed  rapidly 
from  preoccupation  witli  the  figure  and  near¬ 
ly  exclusive  use  of  recycled  metal  and  wood, 
to  reductive  forms  in  transparent  polyester 
resin,  for  which  tlie  effects  of  changing  light 
and  the  viewer’s  movement  were  tlie  primary 
concerns.  The  sixties  brought  frequent  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  positive  critical  attention;  by  the  end 
of  1970,  his  work  was  included  in  many  juried 
and  invitational  museum  exhibitions  and  nine 
solo  shows.  The  first  solo  shows  were  in  1961 
at  Occidental  College,  where  Bassler  replaced 
Gebhardt  as  part-time  sculpture  instructor, 
and  at  Comara  Gallery  (1961,  1963),  known  at 
the  time  for  discovering  young  artists.'^  Later 
solos  were  at  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art 
Gallery  (1965)  and  the  Santa  Barbara  Museum 
of  Art  (1968).  He  was  in  group  exhibitions  at 
commercial  galleries,  the  Newport  Harbor  Art 
Museum  (1962),  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 
(1962),  and  Houston  Museum  of  Art  (1963). 
He  also  participated  in  “A  Plastic  Presence,”  a 
1970  touring  exhibition  to  Milwaukee  Art 
Center,  The  Jewish  Museum  in  New  York  and 


San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 

The  critics  wrote  glowing  praises  of 
Bassler’s  work.  In  1961,  he  was  included  with 
Oliver  Andrews,  George  Baker  (with  whom 
he  shared  his  studio  until  1964),  Jack  Horton 
and  Bernard  Zimmerman,  among  others,  in 
Sculpture  Invitational  at  the  USC  art  gallery. 
In  his  “Los  Angeles  Letter”  to  Art 
International,  critic  and  curator  Jules 
Langsner  wrote,  “...a  handful  of  gifted  sculp¬ 
tors  are  making  the  effort  to  restore  their 
medium  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  sun.... 
There  are  signs  that  Bassler  may  develop  a 
sculptural  image  at  once  evocative,  abstract, 
and  without  the  gimmicks  marring  the  works 
of  too  many  young  American  sculptors.”  An 
Artfonim  review  by  Vic  Smith  of  the 
Sculpture— Arts  of  Southern  California  XII,  a 
traveling  survey  show,  echoed  Langsner,  call¬ 
ing  Bassler’s  work  “bold,  inventive... beautiful- 


fig.  IS  Hermes,  1961  (cat.  3). 


ly  crafted  in  the  sense  that  high  technical 
accomplishment  serves  to  fulfill  rather  than 
inhibit  (as  is  so  often  the  case  nowadays)  a 
strong  expressive  intent.”  In  1963,  Los  Angeles 
Times  critic  Henry  Seldis  wrote,  “With  his 
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fig.  1 7  Wood  Enclosure  (Caryatid),  1962  (cat.  5). 


Feitelson,  with  his  reductive 
Hard  Edge  idiom,  was  the 
influential  abstractionist.  Artists 
such  as  Wallace  Berman, 
Wally  Hedrick,  Edward 
Kienhob,  and  Bruce  Connor 
were  redefining  the  meaning 
of  assemblage.  These  artists 
practiced  a  narrative  style,  in 
which  each  junkyard  or  thrift- 
store  element  they  used  car¬ 
ried  pre-existing  cultural  refer¬ 
ences  and  combined  with 
other  objects  to  create  the 
unique  poetry  of  the  final 
work.  Alongside  them  were 
many  sculptors  who  assem- 


exhibition  at  the  Comara  Gallery,  sculptor 
Robert  Bassler  has  reached  the  top  rank  of 
West  Coast  artists.  The  flowering  of  his  imagi¬ 
nation  and  mastery  over  his  medium  warrant 


fig.  16  Standing  Female  (The  Source),  1 962  (cat.  4). 


nationwide  critical  evaluation  and  reception 
for  this  amazing  young  artist.”  In  1965,  fbeLos 
Angeles  Times'  William  Wilson  called  Bassler’s 
early  cast-resin  sculpture,  “At  lits]  best... brac¬ 
ing  as  the  lapping  of  a  cool  tide,”  and  in  1969 
he  wrote,  “...Bassler’s  new  silver-framed  poly¬ 
ester  cubes  have  a  white-electric  platinum 
blond  kind  of  sexiness. 

The  1960s  are  noted  for  the  rise  of  sculp¬ 
ture  to  a  prominence  not  accorded  it  before. 
In  the  hierarchy  of  media,  painting  had 


reigned,  perhaps  because  of 
sculpture’s  associations  with 
architectural  decoration  and 
workmanlike  processes,  or 
the  more  concrete  pre.sence 
that  overrode  certain  possibil¬ 
ities  for  illusion.  However, 
because  painting  seemed  to 
some  artists  and  critics  to  be 
without  viable  ideas  and  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  the  changing 
perceptions  brought  about  by 
rapid  technological  and  scien¬ 
tific  advances,  the  decade 
produced 

a  series  of  unprecedent¬ 
ed  developments,  defying 
established  conventions 
[that!  enlarged  the  range  of  American 
sculptural  expression. ..almost  beyond 
recognition....  In  the  words  of  lAicy 
Lippard,  it  could  as  easily  he  discussed 
as  'dust,  literature,  accident,  nature, 
scientific  illustration,  theater,  dance, 
or  pedagogy'"  as  sculpture.... The 
rapidity  and  abruptness  of  artistic 
change  in  the  sixties  urn  unusual 
even  in  a  period  accustomed  to  the 
swift  collapse  of  superseded  styles... 

Many  of  these  new  developments  reacted 
against  the  cultural  dominance  of  Abstract 
Expressionism,  but  all  were  affected  by  its 
sense  of  freedom.  They  included  the  ascen¬ 
dance  of  assemblage  as  a  process  (not  a 
style),  environmental  sculpture,  Minimalism 
(Primary  Structures)  in  New  York,  Light  and 
Space  (Fetish  Finish,  L.A.  Look)  in  Los 
Angeles,  earthworks,  Conceptualism  (Idea 
Art),  process  and  performance  art. 

In  California,  the  Bay  Area  Figuratives,  a 
group  that  included  David  Park,  Richard 
Diebenkorn  and  Manuel  Neri,  were  promi¬ 
nent  as  the  decade  started.  Figurative  territory 
in  Los  Angeles  had  been  dominated  for  some 
time  by  the  Renaissance-inspired  expression¬ 
ism  of  Rico  Lebrun  and  his  proteges.  Lorser 


bled  found  materials  with  a 
sense  of  form  and  craftsmanship  derived  more 
though  Cubi.st/  Omstructivist  heritage.  Their 
materials  tended  to  be  chosen  for  formal  qual¬ 
ities  rather  than  specific  meanings. 

It  was  among  tliis  last  group  that  Bassler 
first  emerged.  Between  I960  and  1964,  his 
constructions  from  found  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  reflected  his  search  for  a  language 
beyond  the  figure.  He  pursued  several  image- 
related  directions,  some  more  figurative  than 
others.  There  w'ere  two  particular  influences  at 
this  time:  a  deep  interest  in  British  sculptor 
Henry  Moore’s  figural  and  organic  abstrac¬ 
tions,  and  exposure  to  Action  Painting 
(Abstrad  Expressionism)  through  a  graduate 
research  paper  he  had  written.  Although  he 
never  painted  in  that  style,  as  did  many  of  the 
slightly  older  L.A.  artists  coming  to  promi¬ 
nence  in  the  sixties,  he  found  its  emphasis  on 
expressing  the  subliminal  to  be  liberating. 

The  early  constructions  were  done  with¬ 
out  drawings  or  planning.  Instead,  he  sponta¬ 
neously  combined  existing  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  and  allowed  the  form  to  take  shape  as 
he  worked.  Easterners  Louise  Nevelson, 
Gabriel  Kohn,  Edward  Higgins,  Richard 
Stankiewicz,  Mark  di  Suvero,  Lee  Bontecou 
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and  John  Chamberlain  were  involved  in  relat¬ 
ed  processes  and  admired  by  Bassler.  San 
Franciscan  Jeremy  Anderson’s  work  also  took 
a  similar  direction.  Bassler’s  friend  George 
Baker  was  developing  a  more  simplified 
vocabulaiy  of  organic  metal  forms  that  even¬ 
tually  incorporated  motion. 

Most  of  these  early  sculptures  are 
abstracted,  often  with  proportional  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  human  figure.  Though  not  intel- 
lectualized,  neither  did  they  partake  of  the 
emotional  catharsis  attached  to  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  mythology,  and  they  are  without 
the  ironic  humor  of  Kienholz  or  dark  over¬ 
tones  of  Connor.  The  sculpture  has  a  .serious 
tone,  an  attachment  to  materials  and  process, 
formal  elegance  and  a  definite,  though  self- 
contained,  emotional  tenor.  They  can  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  sharp,  asymmetric,  horizontal 
thrust  of  Horizontal  Wood  Construction  (fig. 
12);  the  vertical  totems  of  Woodbrass  (fig.  13) 
and  Avmger  I,  Sentinel  (fig.  14,  cat.  1);  or  a 
combination  of  the  two  that  Bassler  would 
soon  recognize  as  cruciform.  Following  a  pat¬ 
tern  that  continues  to  the  present,  he  made 


fig.  18  Cruciform  Relief  III,  1963  (cat.  9). 


wall-mounted  reliefs  in  addition  to  the  free¬ 
standing  objects.  Although  they  are  beautiful¬ 
ly  composed,  the  wood  was  often  stressed, 
either  in  its  found  state  or  by  torching  it  to 
raise  the  grain.  Heavy  sheet  metal  retained  the 
rough-cut  edges  and  welds  were  obvious, 
adding  texture  and  linear  elements  to  the 
compositions. 


Inspired  by  Robert  Cremean's  inventive 
Li.se  of  the  figure  and  fine  craftsmanship, 
Bassler  rethought  his  approach.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  recognizable  figures  is 
Standing  Female  (The  Source)  (fig.  16,  cat.  4), 
with  its  lyrical,  curved  lines  and  sensuous 
modulation  enhanced  by  a  solid/ void  tension 
and  side-slung  posture.  Standing  Female 
retains  the  as.semblage  technicpie  of  the 
abstract  wood  constructions,  but  with  a  more 
continuous  surface  transition  among  the 
joined  pieces.  Despite  her  exposed  insides 
and  off-center  pose,  she  retains  a  controlled 
balance.  The  exi.stential  overtones  are  emphat¬ 
ic.  Although  this  was  the  last  sculpture  to 
specifically  address  it,  the  figure  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  inform  his  imagery'  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Bassler  worked  in  wood  more  often  than 
metal  at  this  time,  probably  because  it  was 
more  available.  By  late  1962,  the  finishes 
tended  to  be  more  uniform,  though  still  often 
textured  wath  a  blowtorch.  Around  this  lime 
he  began  to  favor  ovoid  forms.  Woodform 
(fig.  20,  cat.  7)  is  particularly  masterful.  An 
oval  mass,  set  on  end,  tilts  to  one  side  in 
order  to  balance  the  ouB\^ard  sweep  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  tapered  wing,  The  horizontal/vertical 
structure  is  offset  enough  to  create  a  diagonal 
tension  that  begins  to  imply  motion:  a  chance 
of  release  or  peeling  off  from  the  core.  The 
irregular  shapes  of  the  components  produce 
hollows  and  overlaps  that  animate  the  form 
with  light  and  shadow  and  emphasize  the  bio¬ 
morphism.  Wood  Relief  (Symmetrical)  (cat.  6) 
is  another  example  of  ovoid  arrangement,  as 
well  as  an  early  instance  of  quasi-symmetrical 
composition.  Ccmstructed  as  a  mosaic  using 
smoothed  blocks  of  varied  shape  and  without 
sharp  corners,  the  oval  seems  to  be  pushing 
through  an  irregular  horizontal/ vertical  grid, 
In  several  totemic  pieces  that  follow,  Bassler 
continued  to  develop  the  ovoid  shapes,  some¬ 
times  giving  them  cruciform  skeletons  as  in 
Cruciform  IV  (fig.  19,  cat.  11),  other  times,  as 
in  Caryatid  (fig.  21,  cat.  12),  allowing  the  ver- 


fig.  1 9  Cruciform  IV,  1 964  (cat.  II). 


tical  structure  to  support  asymmetrically  bal¬ 
anced  volumes. 

Tlie  first  period  in  which  Bassler  sus¬ 
tained  consistent  imagery  began  in  1965.  The 
culmination  of  the  reliefs  is  AnatomeR  5  (fig. 
22,  cat.  14).  Sensuous  ovoid  forms  of  highly 
finished,  richly  colored  wood  are  packed  into 
a  rectangular  container,  suggesting  an  unfin¬ 
ished  biomorphic  growth  threatening  to 
extend  through  the  oval  window  of  the 
box/frame.  Yet  it  is  otherwise  stationary  with¬ 
in  its  increasingly  restricted  confines.  The 
bilateral  symmetry  reinforces  the  association 
to  a  living  organism.  The  sculpture  suggests 
oppositions:  organic  and  geometric  form, 
growth  and  containment,  inner  and  outer  space. 
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fig.  20  Woodform,  1962,  wood  construction,  28”  x  36”  x  14”  (cat.  7). 
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fig.  2 1  Caryatid,  1 964,  wood  construction,  76”  x  30”  x  1 8”  (cat.  1 2). 
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fig.  22  Anatome  R5,  1965  (cat.  14). 


fig.  23  Anatome  Variation  I,  1 966  (cat.  1 7). 
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In  die  eight-foot-iall  sculpture  AnatomeS 
U  (fig.  28,  cat.  16).  the  biomorphic  form  has 
evolved  into  a  fully  realized  volume,  with  tlie 
enclosure  only  implied  by  the  space-defining 
.structure.  The  ovoid  volumes  have  adopted 
the  horizontal/vertical  axes  of  the  crucifomis, 
the  horizontal  protrusions  pushing  against  the 
invisible  limits,  The  sense  of  an  organism  is 
more  pronounced  than  in  the  reliefs.  The 
slight  droop  of  the  articulations  and  the  way 
higher  volumes  overlap  the  shapes  below 
implies  a  fleshy  softness  responding  to  grav¬ 
ity.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  silent,  inartic¬ 
ulate  presence.  Any  emotion  is  located  at  a 
physiological,  pre-verbal  level;  there  are  no 
organs  (  mouth,  ears  or  eye.s)  for  communica¬ 
tion. 


pg.  25  Three  Piece  Enclosure,  1 970  (cat.  27). 


Anatome  Vamtions  II  and  III  (fig,  24,  cat. 
18  and  19)  are  again  enclo.sed  in  box  forms. 
Variation  HI  has  a  related  drawing  on  the 
back,  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  development  of  this  imagery.  In 
contrast  to  the  earlier  constaictions,  the 


design  and  materials  are  more 
technically  complex,  the  expres¬ 
sion  more  directed. 

Figures  enclosed,  scaled  by 
or  somehow  restricted  by  geo¬ 
metric  constaicts,  often  architec¬ 
tural,  are  an  ancient  artistic 
device.  The  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon  is  an  example.  In 
more  modern  times,  the  device  is 
likely  to  acquire  psychological 
overtones.  There  is  in  fact  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  abstmet  Suitealism  here. 

The  “unstable  form.s  and  molten 
space” of  Matta,  in  particular, 
come  to  mind  The  Dadaist  and 
Surrealist  notkms  of  “auUimatic” 
cTeation  to  avoid  rational  intru¬ 
sion  on  the  .subconscious  had 
given  birth  to  the  AcCi(Jn  Painters’ 
methods.  The  Analonws  seem  to 
be  products  of  llial  sensibility  as 
well. 

In  fabricating  the  large 
Anatome  .sculptures  from  plaster,  Bassler  had 
built  an  armature  to  support  the  material.  He 
found  the  linear  .structure  appealing  and  the 
concept  ()1  it  being  hidden  inside  the  form 
intriguing.  Anatome  Variation  17  (cal.  21)  is 
tlie  result  of  his  decision  to  use  polyester  resin 
to  cast  a  transparent  volume  around  a  brass 
armature.  De.spite  the  technical  difficulties  of 
a  new  medium  not  intended  for  such  thick 
4  castings  and  the  numerous  failures  before  an 
acceptable  ca.sting  was  achieved,  his  efforts 
were  rewarded;  “When  I  tried  resin,  I  was 
instantly  dazzled.  It  was  transparent,  yet  the 
physical  reality  was  there  and  the  inner  reali¬ 
ty  was  there  also.  It  was  like  the  soul  and  the 
physical  were  one.”*'  * 

Castings  of  progressively  simplified  forms 
followed  this  project,  still  with  the  barest 
echoes  of  the  Anatnmes.  Metal-framed  boxes, 
this  time  with  resin  walls  all  around,  bulged  in 
imitation  (fig.  30).  The  sides  of  the  apparent¬ 
ly  solid  volume  of  Anatome  Enclosure  II  (fig. 


29,  cat.  26)  were  in  reality 
multiple  castings  of  a  thin, 
wavy  relief  set  into  the  metal 
framework.  (Thinness  avoided 
some  of  the  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  resin.)  The  back  sides 
of  some  reliefs  w'ere  mirror- 
ized  to  encourage  more  reflec¬ 
tion.  Later,  mass-casting  resins 
allowed  for  larger  volumes, 
although  the  loss  rate  was  still 
as  high  as  eighty  percent. 

Three  Piece  Enclosure  (fig. 
25,  cat.  27)  of  1970  retains  the 
residual  bulges,  with  the 
resulting  ovoid  light  reflec¬ 
tions.  However  the  surfaces 
are  quite  simplified.  This  is  a 
different  kind  of  enclosure 
from  the  earlier  boxes. 
Instead,  the  three  nearly  con¬ 
tiguous  volumes  fit  together  to 
suggest  a  one  domed  volume. 
They  are  shaped  with  slight  indentations  to 
match  the  bulges  on  facing  surfaces.  The  light 
bends  and  swirls  with  the  forms.  With  strong 
directed  beams  of  natural  or  artificial  light, 
rainbow  refractions  are  visible.  With  this  and 
similar  works,  the  Anatomes  were  finally  gone 
and  something  new  had  taken  over. 

In  1970  and  1971,  Bassler  participated  in 
the  artist-in-residence  program  at  California 


fig.  27  Leriticular  Disc  /,  1973  (cat.  34). 


fig.  26  Lenticular  Column  //,  1971  (cat.  29). 
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fig.  28  Anatome  S  II,  1 965-66  (at  Encino  studio  garden),  mixed  media,  96”  x  60”  x  42”  (cat.  1 6). 
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fig.  29  Anatome  Enclosure  II,  1 969,  cast  polyester  resin,  aluminum,  1 6”  x  20”  x  1 2”  (cat  26). 
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fig.  30  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art,  1 968. 
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fig.  32  White  Disc/Interior  (Barricade),  1978  (cat.  39). 


fig.  31  Roadshow  Environment,  1977  (caL  37). 


fig.  33  White  X/White  Disc  (Barricade),  1 978  (cat. 4 1). 


fig.  34  Cliffwall  Barricade  II,  1 979  (cat.  43). 
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fig.  36  Cliffwall  Pyramid  III,  1 982,  steel, aluminum,  cast  resin,  M”  x  16”  x  14”  (cat.  49). 
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Institute  of  Technology  in  Pasadena  with 
Helen  Pashgian,  Peter  Alexander  and  David 
Elder,  all  of  them  working  in  polyester  resind" 
Although  the  hoped-for  collaborations  with 
chemists  there  did  not  materialize  in  any 
meaningful  way,  the  artists  were  given  cli¬ 
mate-  and  dust-controlled  laboratories  in 
which  to  cast  their  workd-’^  Since  slight 
changes  in  humidity  or  temperature  could 
affect  the  success  of  a  casting,  Bassler  espe¬ 
cially  found  the  opportunity  fortunate.  It  was 
here  that  he  made  many  of  the  Lenticular 
forms,  including  Lenticular  Column  11  (L\g.  26, 
cat.  29)  and  Double  Concave  (fig.  35,  cat.  30). 

Like  many  of  the  Los  Angeles  artists 
included  under  the  Light  and  Space  rubric, 
Bassler  reached  the  point  at  which  he  wanted 
to  use  pure  light  as  a  sculptural  medium  and 
expand  to  environmental  scale.  He  was 
interested  in  shaping  optics  and  the  interac¬ 
tion  of  environmental  light  and  motion.  The 
last  group  of  Lenticular  pieces  were  meant 
not  to  be  autonomous  objects  but  rather  lens¬ 
es  for  projected  light  that  would  itself  have  a 
sculptural  presence.  The  sculptures’  prismatic 
edges  refracted  light  into  color  spectrums, 
while  the  concave  and  convex  surfaces 
shaped  the  projections  in  the  same  way  that 
they  magnified  and  otherwise  distorted  any 
image  seen  through  them.  Bassler  explains: 

A  sculptor  thinks  of  external  form, 
shape,  mass  and  volume.  1  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  showing  the  internal.  Resin 
allowed  me  to  capture  it.  1  started  simpli¬ 
fying  more  and  more,  and  then  became 
disenchanted  by  the  object  altogeth¬ 
er...  .  What  I  wanted  was  the  environment 
that  was  created  by  the  object.  I  limited 
to  enter  the  object  so  that  it  imild  disap¬ 
pear  and  be  a  world  in  itself.  At  one 
point,  J  went  so  far  beyond  the  object  as 
an  object  that  I  almost  stopped  being  a 
sculptor...!  wanted  to  deal  in  environ¬ 
ments  and  light  phenomena  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  that  kind  of  environment 
When  he  attempted  to  photograph  the 


constantly  variable  light  effects  that  occurred 
within  the  volumes,  the  images  were  quite 
fuzzy.  As  the  light  bounced  around  the  interi¬ 
or  mass,  which  never  fully  .solidifies,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  the  point  on  which  to 
focus.  To  solve  his  frustrations,  he  made  a 
l6mm  film.  Lenticular  sculptures  were 
mounted  on  a  turntable  placed  in  front  of  a 
window,  which  had  been  masked  to  allow  a 
narrow  shaft  of  light  into  the  darkened  room 
through  the  translucent  volume.  Turning  the 
camera’s  lens  at  right  angles  preKluced  a  hor¬ 
izontal  banding  witli  elliptical  and  curvilinear 
spectral  images  that  gave  the  illusion  of  an 
otherworldly  landscape.  As  he  slowly  rotated 
the  turntable,  the  effects  of  viewer  movement 
around  the  piece  were  duplicated,  Ixil  with¬ 
out  a  sense  of  the  object  itself.  Instead  it  was 
if  he  had  entered  a  complete,  contained  world 
unlike  any  known.  His  friend  Jeff  R(ma  com¬ 
posed  a  sound  track  from  synthesized  feed¬ 
back.*^’  Called  Variations  (fig.  8,  cat.  28),  it 
was  included  in  a  1972  British  exhibition  of 
arti.sts’  films. 

In  1973,  he  began  an  intense  period  of 
experimentation  wath  projected  light.  His  ulti¬ 
mate  goal:  to  compose  a  space  of  spectral 
light  projections  (through  the  resin  lenses) 
that  would  exist  (or  be  seen)  three-dimen- 
sionally  in  seemingly  empty  space,  something 
like  a  hologram,  without  the  need  for  a  reflec¬ 
tive  surlace  such  as  the  interior  masses  of  the 
rc^in  sculptures  or  vvalls.  He  did  succeed  in 
producing  varied  color  intensities  and  image 
shapes,  however  the  experiments  were  even¬ 
tually  abandoned  witliout  a  public  showing. 
In  1974,  he  made  his  last  resin  castings. 

In  the  meantime,  his  resin  forms  had 
been  reduced  to  circular  di.scs  (fig.  27,  cat. 
34),  a  development  common  among  those 
working  in  the  medium.  Captivated  by  the 
optical  phenomena  and  the  material  itself, 
artists  including  Elder,  Fred  Eversley,  Pashgian 
and  DeWain  Valentine  all  found  their  way  to 
discs  of  various  sizes  and  thicknesses. 

An  extended  sabbatical  trip  to  Europe 
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from  the  lall  of  1971  through  1972  provided 
endorsement  for  the  Lenticular  series  and 
stimulated  Bassler’s  eventual  move  away  from 
concern  with  pure  light  toward  new  investiga¬ 
tions.  The  objects  were  exliibited  in  London, 
Berlin  and  Paris  in  prestigious  venues,  includ¬ 
ing  two  solo  shows  (see  p.  45).  However,  the 
trip  caused  an  abrupt  break  in  his  line  of 
thought  as  well  as  in  his  studio  habits,  and  he 
was  already  disenchanted  with  the  inconve¬ 
niences  and  toxicity  of  polyester  resin.  During 
the  trip  he  photographed  international  traffic 
signs,  attracted  to  “their  purity  of  design  and 
often  peculiar  relationship  to  the  surround¬ 
ings.”*^  Sometime  after  his  return  to  Los 
Angeles,  this  experience  led  him  back  to 
objects  and  into  investigations  related  to  sym¬ 
bology.  Over  lime,  however,  Bassler  would 
expand  his  interest  in  prismatic  light  to 
other  phenomena. 

Concurrent  with  his  last  investigations 
into  light  projections  and  prismatic  forms, 
Bassler  compiled  a  small  album  from  the  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  on  his  trip  and  titled  it 
Roadshow.  He  then  experimented  with  photo¬ 
copied  versions  of  the  photos,  re-photograph¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  the  images.  Cliffwall 
Va nation  11  (Grid)  (cal.  44)  Is  a  later  example 
of  this  technique. 

'fwo  ideas  took  hold.  He  was  first 
intrigued  by  the  concept  of  a  universal  visual 
language  comprised  of  bars,  crosses  and  cir¬ 
cles,  the  elements  of  the  international  traffic 
signs.  “I  related  to  the  circle  and  cross,”  he  has 
said.***  One  can  refer  hack  to  the  early  con- 
.slmctions  and  Anatomes,  as  well  as  to  the 
resin  lenses,  to  understand  the  appeal.  He  was 
f)articularly  attracted  to  a  photograph  of  a 
Norwegian  road  barrier  (fig.  6,  cat.  32):  wood¬ 
en  bars  painted  in  a  checkerboard  pattern  and 
placed  in  front  of  a  mountainside  that  had 
been  sheared  off  to  accommodate  a  roadway. 
I'he  idea  of  the  small  wooden  barrier  in  front 
of  the  massive  granite  cliff  seemed  ironic;  the 
double  barrier  also  posed  a  challenge  to 
the  artist. 


fig.  37  Cliffwall  (6  Panels),  1980-81  (cat.  45). 


fig.  38  Cliffwall  Variation  IX  (White  III),  1981  (cat.  46). 


fig.  39  Cliffwall  Variation  X  (Real),  1981  (cat  47). 
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fig.  40  Infinite  Fractal  Pyramid  II,  1 988-89,  as  exhibited  at  the  CSUN  Arts  Quad,  welded  steel,  28’  x  32’  x  28’  (cat.  60). 
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fig.  41  Vortex  I  (Vital  Forces),  1988-89,  oil  on  canvas,  48”  x  119”  (cat.  61). 


fig.  42  Vortex  VI  (Blue/White),  1 994-96,  alkyd  on  canvas,  48"  x  48”  (cat.  67). 


fig.  43  Vortex  VII  (Red/Black),  1994-96,  alkyd  on  canvas.  48”  x  48”  (cat.  68). 
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fig.  44  Cliffwall  Transformation,  1981  (cat.  48). 


His  interest  in  the  symbols,  especially  the 
circle,  was  reinforced  by  his  readings  in 
Native  American  philosophy.  In  particular,  he 
was  inspired  by  the  1932  icon  of  aboriginal  lit¬ 
erature  Black  Elk  Speaks:  Being  the  Life  Story 
of  a  Holy  Man  of  the  Oglala  Sioux,  as  told 
through  John  G.  Neihardt.  In  his  old  age, 
Black  Elk  recounts  the  great  vision  he  had  as 
a  severely  ill  nine-year-old.  Bassler  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  “astounding  scope” 
of  Black  Elk’s  apocalyptic  vision  and  the 
potential  for  human  awarenevSS  extending 
beyond  comprehension  of  the  present.  In 
Indian  symbology,  the  cross  represents  the 
roads  to  the  four  cardinal  directions.  The  cir¬ 
cle  is  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  the  Nation,  the  vil¬ 
lage  tepees  around  the  Tree  of  Life,  the  tepee 
itself. 

Everything  the  Power  of  the  World  does 
is  done  in  a  circle.  The  sky  is  round,  and 


/  have  heard  that  the  earth  is  round  like 
a  ball,  and  so  are  all  the  stars.  The  wind, 
in  its  greatest  pouter,  whirls.  Birds  make 
their  nests  in  circles,  for  theus  is  the 
same  religion  as  ours.  The  sun  comes 
forth  and  goes  down  again  in  a  circle. 

The  moon  does  the  same,  and  fx)th  are 
round.  Even  the  seasons  form  a  great 
circle  in  their  changing,  and  always 
come  hack  again  to  where  they  were. 

The  life  of  a  man  is  a  circle  from  child¬ 
hood  to  childhood,  and  so  it  is  in  every¬ 
thing  where  power  moves.^'^ 

Between  1972  and  1977,  Bassler  devel¬ 
oped  a  series  of  proposals  for  environmental 
pieces  merging  Indian  .sym¬ 
bology  and  Roadshow 
imagery.  Roadshow  Envi¬ 
ronment  (fig.  31,  cat.  37) 
was  realized  in  a  grassy 
field  at  L.  A.  ArtsPark  in 
1977.  He  co-opted  the 
materials  of  street  mainte¬ 
nance  crews,  making  four 
barricades  (reminiscent  of 
the  sculptures  he  was 
working  on  at  the  time)  by 
assembling  wooden  pallets 
and  generic  street  signs. 

Common  red  and  white 
sawhorse  barricades  formed 
two  concentric  circles 
around  a  large  cottonwood 
tree,  chosen  as  the  Tree  of 
Life  by  Native  Americans 
because  of  its  ability  to  eas¬ 
ily  sprout  roots  and  grow 
from  a  twig.  Flags  like  those  used  to  direct 
traffic  around  construction  sites  were  made  in 
the  symbolic  Indian  colors  for  each  direction 
and  attached  to  the  barricades.  The  barricade 
assemblages  stood  facing  each  of  the  four 
directions,  with  “roadways”  defined  by  lines 
of  orange  caution  cones  radiating  from  them. 
The  blinking  lanterns  on  the  maintenance  bar¬ 


ricades  were  set  to  flash  sequentially  in  a 
clockwi.se  pattern. 

The  road  maintenance  imagery,  symbolic 
of  contemporary  life,  mixed  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  .symbolism  in  a  sort  of  medicine  wheel. 
J’he  way  into  the  circle  was  barred,  the  shel¬ 
tering  Tree  of  Life  protected  by  the  assembled 
barricades.  The  flashing  sawhorse  barricades 
were  simultaneously  protective  and  caution¬ 
ary,  seductive  and  ominous.  The  nighttime 
display  was  particularly  striking.  From  the  air 
or  at  a  distance,  the  mechanical  dance  recalled 
primeval  ritual. 

The  Banicade  series,  also  generated  from 
the  Roadshow  imagery,  was  produced 
between  1976  and  1978. 
Placement  of  the  Barricades 
on  the  wall  recalls  their  ori¬ 
gins  against  the  mountain¬ 
side.  They  are  four-sided, 
multi-layered  wooden  relief 
.structures.  Mandala-like 
motifs — combinations  of 

circles,  cros.ses,  bars  and 
diamonds — are  centered 

over  a  surface  composed  of 
evenly  spaced  horizontal  or 
diagonal  bars  that  are  paint¬ 
ed  with  stripes.  One  or 
more  layers  of  bars  recede 
behind  the  first.  The  famil¬ 
iar  symmetry  is  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  the  circle/rec¬ 
tangle  configuration  is 
much  like  the  Anatomes'. 
The  figure  no  longer  being 
a  formal  consideration,  soft- 
edged  geometry  has  taken  over.  The  perfect 
balance  of  the  centralized  composition  is  off¬ 
set  by  shadow  patterns  and  the  changing  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  bars  as  the  viewer  passes  by 
them.  This  challenges  the  primacy  of  the  shield¬ 
like  central  shapes  to  which  the  eye  is  continu¬ 
ally  pulled,  but  their  static  perfection  dulls  the 
overt  tension  that  would  signal  real  danger. 


fig.  45  Increments  of  Three,  1 984  (cat  53). 
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These  were  the  first  sculptural  works  that 
Bassler  painted.  They  feature  close,  neutral 
chromatics;  whites,  taupes  and  wood  tones. 
They  also  are  his  first  foray  into  graphic  pat¬ 
terning,  a  predictor  of  future  imagery.  White 
Disc  Interior  (Barnccide)  (fig.  32,  cat.  39)  and 
Niner  Barricade  (cat.  42)  are  among  the  more 
optically  active  pieces  in  this  group.  Opposing 
linear  patterns  and  the  multi-leveled  central 
disc  animate  the  first.  The  other  incorporates 
small  convex  mirrors  that  provide  unex¬ 
pected  reflection  from  the  warm,  light- 
absorbent  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  Native  American  litera¬ 
ture,  Bassler  began  to  pursue  other  sources 
for  symbology,  including  Carl  Jung’s  text  Man 
and  Ilis  Symbols.  Eventually,  though,  the  intu¬ 
itive  attraction  to  the  imagery  and  the  spiritu¬ 
ality  of  the  Indian  dream  that  had  engaged 
liim  was  being  lost  to  an  intellectual  investi¬ 
gation.  Having  hit  a  creative  wall,  he  refo¬ 
cused  on  the  original  photograph  of  the 
mountainside  barrier  (cat.  32),  challenged  to 
“transform  this  natural  and  symbolic  barrier 
into  something  beyond  what  normal  percep¬ 
tions  allow — .something  ethereal,  consisting  of 
light  and  an  e.ssence  of  matter. 

The  Cliff  wall  SGues  {]97^5),  comprising 
.some  twenty-eight  pieces,  is  characterized  by 
his  application  of  a  two-dimensional  image  to 
a  broad  range  of  formats,  including  paintings, 
drawings,  reliefs  and  .sculptures.  The  notion  of 
variation  on  a  dieme — already  well  estab¬ 
lished  in  Bassler's  work — becomes  a  means  of 
investigating  more  than  the  particular  image 
involved.  By  employing  a  .sort  of  visual  dialec¬ 
tic,  he  questions  the  very  concept  of  image  as 
it  relates  to  levels  of  appearance  and  reality. 

The  CliJJwall  images  were  derived  by 
making  a  photocopy  of  tlie  photograph,  then 
a  copy  of  the  copy,  and  so  on  for  perhaps 
twenty-five  generations.  Each  copy  slightly 
enlarges  the  previous  image  and  increases  the 
contrast.  As  this  happens,  the  gray  range  is 
quickly  lost  and  the  solidity  of  image  breaks 


down.  Shapes  separate  into  black  or  white 
particles,  .somewhat  like  aberrant  benday  dots 
with  increasingly  looser  attachments  to  each 
other.  The  patterning  begins  to  infringe  on  tlie 
outline  of  shapes.  For  Bassler,  this  mechanical 
abstraction  served  to  penetrate  the  seemingly 
impermeable  ma.ss  of  the  granite  mountain.  In 
a  metaphorical  sen.se,  he  had  opened  its  inner 
structure,  mucli  as  he  had  captured  the  inner 
mass  of  his  resin  work  on  film. 

Cliff  wall  Bamcade  II  (fig.  34,  cat.  43) 
contains  attributes  of  both  the  old  and  new 
series.  The  quadrilateral  relief  format,  the  u,se 
of  paint  and  wood  and  the  all-over  patterning 
are  retained,  along  with  vestiges  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  and  a  reworked  layering.  He  cre¬ 
ated  a  pictorial  device  to  suggest  a  kind  of 
ghosting  of  the  original  barricade’s  checkered 
bars  so  that,  from  bottom  to  top,  the  depth  of 
relief  becomes  shallower.  'I'he  bars  continue 
t(^  “fade,”  gradually  merging  into  the  rough 
rock  texture  until  the  last  one  has  almo.st  dis¬ 
appeared  at  tlie  top. 

Three  sub.sequent  pieces  continue  the 
progression  toward  dematerialization  of  the 
image.  Cliffwall  (6  Panels)  (fig.  37,  cat.  4S)  is 
.shown  here  in  its  most  recent  of  three  config¬ 
urations.  .Six  engraved  acrylic  panels  laid  side 
by  side,  each  .seventy-nine  inches  high  by 
twelve  inches  wide,  contain  a  continuous 
CliJJwall  image.  Frosty-looking,  etched  shapes 
correlate  to  the  dark  shapes  in  the  photocopy. 
In  its  original  installation,  the  panels  were 
attached  to  a  bmcket  at  the  top  and  allowed 
to  move  freely  in  front  of  an  off-while  back¬ 
ground  panel.  Direct  light  pa.ssing  through  the 
plexiglas  panels  caused  patterned  shadowing 
on  the  background,  and  electric  fans  engen¬ 
dered  their  constant  motion.  For  some 
ol)servers  the  resailt  was  motion  sickness,  but 
the  visual  effed  w‘as  of  a  constantly  changing 
image  of  little  substance  and  confused  focus. 
'Fhe  second  and  third  configurations  were 
similar  arrangements  of  the  panels  anchored 
at  the  base,  without  the  option  for  movement. 
Whereas  the  first  was  tied  more  closely  to 


Bassler’s  original  impulse  to  penetrate  a  for¬ 
bidding  mass,  the  latter  transforms  the  panels 
into  light  catcher-refleclors.  The  meaning  of 
the  image  itself  is  reduced  to  abstract  pattern¬ 
ing  (perhaps  this  was  happening  even  earlier). 
The  panels  are  turned  at  alternating  angles  to 
animate  the  play  of  light  as  viewers  walk  by. 

Cliffwall  Transformation  (fig.  44,  cat.  48) 
is  similar  to  6  Panels  in  its  first  version. 
However,  a  new  image  has  been  generated 
from  the  source  photo.  This  time  Bassler 
made  close  to  seventy-five  generations  of 
photocopies,  at  which  point  there  is  virtually 
no  visual  information  left.  Each  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  panels  was  engraved  with  a  different 
generation  in  ascending  order,  so  that  the  first 
is  full  of  patterning  and  the  succeeding  ones 
are  progressively  less  so.  Because  of  the 
image  enlargement  that  occurs  in  each  gener¬ 
ation,  when  the  panels  are  assembled  side  by 
side  a  distinct  curving  aw^ay  from  the  center  is 
discernible  from  left  to  right  in  spite  of  the 
chaotic  nature  of  the  rock  wall  pattern. 
Considered  from  the  opposite  orientation 
(right  to  left)  it  could  be  read  as  “molecules” 
rushing  together  to  form  “matter,”  or  at  least  a 
more  coherent  image.  Related  to  this  piece  in 
concept,  but  entirely  different  in  mode,  is 
Cliffwall  Variation  IX  (White  III)  (fig.  38,  cat. 
46).  Returning  to  painting  on  canvas  for  the 
first  time  since  school,  Bassler  created  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Cliffwall  image  that  actually  reads 
as  what  it  is,  except  he  has  managed  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  which  the  monochrome  image  is  at 
the  cusp  of  disintegrating  into  whiteness. 

Following  the  near  disappearance  of  his 
image,  Bassler  rendered  a  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  photograph.  He  titled  it  (Cliffivall 
Variation  X  (Real)  (fig.  39,  cat.  47).  Perhaps 
he  needed  a  moment  in  comfortable  sur¬ 
roundings,  to  touch  back  to  “normal”  percep¬ 
tion.  After  the  adventure  into  dematerializa¬ 
tion,  however,  it  is  quite  clear  that  even  the 
normal  image  is  an  illusion.  Suzanne 
Muchnic’s  review  of  the  exhibition  of  this 
work  at  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  in  1981  is 
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entitled  “A  Show  of  ‘Process’  by  Robert 
Bassler,”  noting  that  the  process,  rather  than 
the  finished  objects,  was  the  point.^’ 

Toward  the  end  of  1981,  the  CliJJwall 
image  took  on  new  dimensions:  those  of  a 
tetrahedral  pyramid,  a  four-sided  (counting 
the  “base”)  triangular  volume.  The  general 
configuration  of  the  free-standing  sculptures 
resembles  an  opening  tulip:  A  central  pyramid 
is  surrounded  at  a  small  distance  by  three  tri¬ 
angles  whose  dimensions  are  large  enough  to 
enclose  the  pyramid  and  whose  planes  are 
parallel  to  the  pyramid’s  sides.  Parallel  to 
them,  again  at  a  small  distance,  are  triangular 
steel  frames. 

Cliffwall  Pyramid  III  (fig.  36,  cat.  49)  has 
a  clear,  cast-resin  pyramid  at  its  center  which 
acts  as  an  effective  prism.  Tlie  solid  triangles 
are  of  aluminum,  with  the  Cliffwall  image  cut 
out.  The  ephemeral  “essence”  resides  in  the 
center  where  rainbows,  caused  by  light  beams 
through  the  aluminum  lace,  seem  to  float 
within  tlie  pyramid.  The  granite  wall  is 
pierced;  the  expanse  of  random  patterning  is 
limited  by  geometric  shape;  triangular  spaces 
defined  by  the  frames  wait  to  be  filled.  In 
Cliffwall  Pyramid  ^(cat.  51),  an  opaque  w'hite 
pyramid  replaces  the  transparent  core.  Strong 
light  directed  through  the  metal  pattern,  cut 
out  in  negative,  casts  a  shadow  of  the  positive 
version  of  the  familiar  image  on  the  solid,  ren¬ 
dering  it  both  concrete  and  ephemeral. 

In  1984,  Bassler  was  invited  to  create  a 
site-specific  installation  at  Security  Pacific 
Plaza  in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  He  used  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  interaiption  pat¬ 
terns.  Often  called  moire,  the  optical  phe¬ 
nomenon  cKCLirs  when  regular  linear  patterns 
occupying  two  planes  visually  intersect  at 
opposing  angles,  causing  the  illusion  of  slight 
curvatures  in  the  geometry.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  seen  as  we  approach  freeway  bridges 
with  chain-link  fences  on  either  side  in  layers 
of  wire  mesh.  The  flickering  patterns  offered 
a  variation  on  the  light  refraction  of  the 


Lenticular  series. 

The  resulting  piece.  Increments  of  Jhree 
(fig.  45,  cat.  53),  designed  to  enhance  an 
existing  fountain,  consisted  of  nine  triangular 
steel  frames  strung,  harp-like,  with  taut  poly¬ 
ester  cords.  The  tallest  (center)  frame  was 
eighteen  feel  high,  the  smallest  two  were  six 
feet;  each  frame  hud  a  six-foot  base.  The 
fountain  was  a  long,  narrow'  trough  with 
eleven  evenly  spaced  jets  rising  about  two 
feet  into  the  air.  At  one  end,  an  opening 
.spilled  the  flowing  water  into  a  pool  on  the 
level  below.  The  triangles  straddled  the 
trough  betw'een  each  pair  of  jets.  The  delicate 
flickering  of  the  moire  combined  with  the 
sound  and  sparkling  movement  of  the  water, 
the  ca.scuding  column  and  the  mirrored  high- 
rise  behind,  was  exqui.site. 

In  1989  the  dismantled  elements  of 
Increments  of  Tlnee  were  reconfigured 
into  a  semicircular  composition  with  a  very 
different  dynamic  entitled  Niner  Arc  CPhe 
Gathering)  ll  (cut.  63).  About  them  Ba.ssler 
said,  “1  want  people  to  not  recognize  the 
physical  entity  per  se.  I  want  them  to  see  the 
phenomenon  within  the  piece  that  is  the 
result  of  their  interaction... The  eye  perceives 
a  flow  of  motion,  but  it  is  pliy.sically  not  there. 
Things  exi.st  around  us  that  we  are  suiiply  not 
awaire  ol  lx*cause  we  are  hacked  in  a  narrow 
bank  of  perception.  I  am  hoping  to  extend 
beyond  the  physical.  Ix-yond  the  experiential 
to  a  spiritual  level. 

Tripartite  Pyramid  of  1989  (fig.  47,  cat. 
62)  adds  the  iniemipiion  patterns  to  the 
expanding-pyramid  format.  In  litis  case,  the 
core  is  constRicted  of  evenly  spaced,  two- 
inch  parallel  steel  .slats.  The  core  is  heavily 
shaded  on  the  inside  and  the  material  itself  is 
quite  dark,  by  contrast  creating  an  especially 
bright  dappling  when  sunlight  reaches  inside. 
The  triangles  on  the  inner  row  frame  closely 
spaced,  vertically  parallel  rods.  The  volumet¬ 
ric  geometry  and  the  varied  size  of  the  slats 
and  rods  allow  more  diverse  effects  as  the 
components  overlap  in  changing  combina- 
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lions,  a  departure  from  the  simpler  design  of 
Niner  Arc. 

The  largest  of  Bassler’s  sculptures  to  date 
Ls  Infinite  Fractal  Pyramid  ll  (fig.  40,  cat. 
60).^-^  Fractals  are  modular  stmctures — in  this 
case,  a  tetrahedron  framework — repeated 
many  limes  at  different  scales.  The  largest 
modules  form  the  base  perimeter.  On  the  next 
layer,  the  size  is  reduced  by  half  at  the 
perimeter,  and  .so  on  to  the  tiniest  at  the  top. 
The  modules  are  reduced  by  the  same  incre¬ 
ments  as  they  move  toward  the  center  from 
the  perimeter,  leaving  a  more  open  .structure 
around  the  edges  and  an  increasingly  con¬ 
densed  core  as  it  moves  toward  the  pinnacle. 
The  obvious  metaphor  is  the  cosmic  one,  in 
which  the  microscopic  structures  of  matter 
mirror  the  grand  .structures  of  the  universe. 
Within  the  .structure  is  the  implied  potential  of 
outward  expansion  and  inward  compre.ssion. 
Despite  the  equilateral  geometry  and  its  staic- 
tural  stability,  the  three-sidedness  cairses  an 
impre.ssion  of  off-center  rotation.  From  a  slight 
distance  the  linear  tracery  has  a  kind  of  visual 
wobbline.ss,  especially  at  its  core,  that  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  organic  form.  As  the  viewer  moves 
around  the  pyjamid  and  lines  visually  inter- 
.sect,  parallelograms  pop  in  and  out  of  focus 
and  provide  a  sul')tle  animation. 

In  defending  his  notion  that  painting  had 
lost  its  viability,  a  leading  theorist  of 
Minimalism,  Donald  Judd,  wrote:  “Three 
dimensions  are  real  space.  That  gets  rid  of  the 
problem  of  illusionism  and  of  literal  .space, 
space  in  and  around  marks  and  colors... ”2-* 
With  a  series  of  pyramidal  painting-sculptures, 
Bassler  structured  a  dialogue  between  the 
“prijiiary  structures”  (simple  geometric  forms) 
of  Minimalism  and  the  traditional,  illusionistic 
(realistic)  painling-as-window,  especially 
revisiting  the  painting-as-object  idea  that 
descended  through  artists  such  as  Robert 
Ryman,  Robert  Irwin,  and  Tony  DeLap. 

Bassler  had  seen  the  first  IMAX  film  with 
footage  taken  by  astronauts  in  orbit.  He  was 


profoundly  moved  by  the  experience.  For 
many,  the  reversed  viewpoint — from  the  sky 
looking  down  on  Earth — did  signal  a  radical 
change  in  the  way  people  would  think  about 
existence.  Bassler  began  to  study  NASA  satel¬ 
lite  photographs  and  later,  collected  weather 
satellite  photos  from  the  newspaper.  In  one 
year,  1987-88,  he  made  six  small,  pyramid¬ 
shaped  paintings  called  Terrahedrons  (cat.  55 
and  58). 

The  format  is  similar  to  the  earliest  pyra¬ 
mids.  There  is  the  central  core,  now  painted 
with  landscapes  derived  from  photos  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  colors  are  changed 
to  more  closely  resemble  the  ones  we  expect 
to  see.  Close-fitting  plexiglas  covers  are 
etched  with  clouds  to  mimic  those  in  the 
painting,  serving  to  heighten  the  illusion  of 
depth  and  volume.  They  represent  the  earth’s 
fragile  but  protective  atmosphere.  Again,  the 
gray  steel  framework  is  poised  to  open  or 
close. 

In  a  parallel  series  of  the  same  period,  the 
shaped  hardboard  surfaces  are  flattened  tetra¬ 
hedrons,  mounted  on  the  wall  without  atten¬ 
dant  framework.  Cliffwall  Pyramid  (Wall) 
(cat.  50)  is  clearly  a  precursor  to  these, 
although  its  painting  serves  more  as  a  surface 
articulator  to  the  three-dimensional  form.  For 
these  objects,  the  representational  image  is 
equally  assertive. 

Gathered  Forces  I  (fig.  46,  cat.  56)  is  a  piv¬ 
otal  piece,  the  first  taken  from  black  and  white 
newspaper  weather  photos.  Given  the  graini¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  color  in  the  source,  Bassler 
has  used  memory  to  reconstmct  the  “realistic” 
depiction.  This  is  the  first  of  the  paintings  to 
show  the  cloud  cover  of  violent  storms,  not 
the  chaos  and  force  with  which  the  storms  are 
experienced  on  earth,  but  from  a  glorious 
God’s-eye  view  with  the  earth  concealed.  The 
image  points  up  man’s  changing  perspective 
and  the  fragility  of  life,  then  juxtapo.ses  them 
against  the  stability  of  geometric  form. 

Near  the  end  of  1988,  Bassler  switched  to 


traditional  stretched  canvas,  though  he  did 
not  completely  abandon  the  painting-object. 
Not  only  did  it  return  in  later  work,  but  given 
his  career-long  juxtaposition  of  geometric  and 
organic  form,  even  the  rectangle,  trained  as 
we  are  to  ignore  it,  becomes  part  of  the  vSym- 
bology,  perhaps  as  a  limiter  of  perceptual 
scope.  Again,  from  Donald  Judd:  “A  rectangle 
is  a  shape  itself;  it  is  obviously  a  whole  shape; 
it  determines  and  limits  the  arrangement  of 
whatever  is  on  or  inside  it.”2^ 

Bassler  pursued  the  images  of  two 
storms  in  parallel  series.  They  took  diver¬ 
gent  directions  as  he  responded  to  each 
storm’s  specific  visual  characteristics. 

The  symbolism  revealed  itself  grad¬ 
ually,  clarifying  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  variation.  While  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  Vortex  scries 
are  included  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  Gathered  Forces 
as  well.  With  Gathered 
Forces,  he  first  paint¬ 
ed  a  broad  view  of 
the  spiraling  hur¬ 
ricane  with  the 
anvil  cloud  at 
its  center. 

Subsequent 
paintings  cropped  the  image,  zooming  closer 
and  closer  to  the  center,  until  he  was  facing 
an  almost  entirely  blue-black  canvas  with  an 
intensely  dark  center.  It  was  the  eve  of  his  six¬ 
tieth  birthday,  and  he  could  not  finish  the 
painting.  The  total  darkness  was  frightening. 
After  his  birthday,  secure  in  his  survival, 
Bassler  inserted  a  tiny,  optimistic  white  dot  at 
the  center.  A  year  or  so  later  came  the  news¬ 
paper  accounts  of  scientific  speculation  about 
the  kind  of  universe  that  could  be  on  the 
other  side  of  a  black  hole. 

The  Vortex  storm  forms  a  more 
classic  spiral,  glowing  white  at  its  center.  The 
atmosphere  is  painted  a  deep  blue.  The  true 
blueness  and  pure  whiteness  are  intensified 


as  the  series  progresses,  unmodulated  by 
other  colors.  In  their  purity,  they  take  on  sym¬ 
bolic  and  essentialist  overtones.  Vortex  I  (Vital 
Forces)  (fig.  41,  cat.  6l)  is  a  ten-foot  panoram¬ 
ic  view  of  the  hurricane  surrounded  by  lus¬ 
cious  ocean-like  waves  of  cloud.  In  Vortex  II 
(Dual)  (fig.  48,  cat.  65),  the  spiral  cloud  fills 
most  of  the  frame,  overlaid  with  a  delicate, 
steel  line  drawing  of  spiraling  triangles  within 
triangles.  The  steel  lattice  is  red-orange  at  the 
outer  edge,  fading  to  light  yellow  at  the  center. 
Vortex  VI  and  VII  (fig.  42  and  43,  cat. 
67  and  68)  form  a  surprising  diptych. 
Instead  of  the  expected  blue,  VII  is  a 
hot  reversal  of  the  lights  and  darks  of 
the  original  image.  Blue  becomes 
red,  white  becomes  black.  VI,  the 
blue  and  white  one,  is  depicted 
in  mirror  image,  rather  than 
with  the  counter-clockwise 
spin  of  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  storms.  The  icy 
cold  cloud  is  now  a 
ball  of  fire,  and 
atmospheric  light 
and  heat  begin  to 
merge  concep¬ 
tually. 

The 

importance  of 
clouds  and  atmospheric  events  in  the  history 
of  landscape  painting  is  undeniable.  But  here 
the  artist’s  point  of  view  shifts:  He  looks  down 
toward  the  earth,  from  above  the  clouds. 
Landscape  is  no  longer  visible  through  the 
swirling,  unfathomable  masses  of  droplets, 
'fhe  extraordinarily  expansive  field  of  vision 
made  possible  by  space  technology  allows  a 
different  perspective  for  self-examination,  and 
the  phrase  “as  far  as  the  eye  can  see”  takes  on 
a  new  meaning.  One  is  reminded  of  accounts 
of  near-death  experiences  in  which  the  per¬ 
son’s  soul,  intellect  and  vision  seem  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  body  as  the  person  views  him¬ 
self  and  those  around  him  from  overhead. 
What  has  been  conceptually  understood  can 


(fig.  46)  Gathered  Forces  I,  1 987  (cat.  56). 
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now  be  physically, 
bodily  understood,  in  a 
way  that  astronomical 
diagrams  and  science 
illustrations  could  not 
convey. 

Elemental  Oppo¬ 
sitions  (fig.  49,  cat.  69), 
the  latest  piece,  again 
combines  painting  and 
sculpture.  It  synthesizes 
recent  imagery,  the 
pyramid  forms  and  the 
symbolic  attitudes  of  the 
environmental  work. 

Oppositional  themes  are 
succinctly  restated,  even 
as  layers  of  complexity 
are  added. 

The  painted  form, 
suspended  within  a 
seven-foot-high  steel 
tetrahedral  frame,  is  a  fig.  47  Tripartite  Pyramid, 
double  tetrahedron  (a 
new  variation)  combining  the  reversed-color 
images  of  Vortex  \1  (Blue/White)  and  Ml 
(Black/Red).  The  top  tetrahedron  is  the  “fire” 
image,  the  bottom  is  the  “storm  cloud”;  they 
are  joined  at  their  bases.  Hot  and  cold,  heav¬ 
en  and  hell,  sun  and  planet,  creation  and 
destruction:  the  “fire”  hovers  over  the 
“clouds.”  Together,  they  levitate  over  a  care¬ 
fully  laid  disc  of  smooth  gray  stones,  some 
oiled  to  a  deeper  color.  The  two  colors  are 
arranged  in  a  geometric  pattern  that  is  both 
spiral  and  triangle.  ^Fhe  border  of  the  stone 
disc  intersects  the  three  base  corners  of  the 
frame.  At  the  center  of  the  disc  is  a  circular 
“pond”:  a  dark,  translucent  acrylic  sheet  over 
a  trompe-l’oeil  painting  of  stones  that  suggests 
they  are  receding  to  indeterminate  depths. 
The  suspended  tetrahedron  is  reflected  in  the 
“pond,”  which  in  turn  penetrates  (by  allusion) 
the  earth’s  surface. 

Hot  and  cold,  sun  and  planet,  heaven  and 
hell,  creation  and  destruction:  Constantly 


(cat.  62). 

mutable  forms  are  contained  by  the  stability 
(and  comprehensibility)  of  geometry. 
Infinitely  variable  stones  coalesce  in  geomet¬ 
ric  shapes,  and  molecular  structure  is  refer¬ 
enced  again.  Tranquil  waters  evaporate  with 
the  sun’s  heat  to  form  clouds.  The  cool  stones 
are  themselves  products  of  the  earth’s  intense 
inner  heat.  Hot  and  cold  air  creates  fierce  and 
beautiful  storms.  Turbulence  is  Iralanced  by 
calm.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements— fire 
over  turbulent  atmosphere,  over  stone  and 
calm  water— leads  to  constantly  reversing  and 
realigning  references,  all  united  by  a  rational 
framework,  a  stand-in  for  intellectual  human 
presence. 

The  strong  personal  identification  with 
the  Vortex  and  Gathered  Forces  imagery 
becomes  brilliantly  clear  with  a  series  of  self- 
portraits  that  Bassler  began  to  paint  in  1995, 
as  he  was  approaching  his  sixtieth  birthday. 
Although  he  has  made  small  drawings  of  him¬ 
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self  at  other  times,  these 
are  remarkable  in  his 
work  for  their  ambition 
and  intensity.  They  are 
clues  to  his  motivations, 
his  self-exploration,  a 
self-reference  for  the 
constancy  of  change  in 
the  body  and  the  mind. 
While  the  Terrahedron 
and  atmospheric  paint¬ 
ings  are  not  taken  from 
his  own  direct  observa¬ 
tion,  the  self-portraits 
are. 

The  “real”  Cliffwall 
Variation  painting  again 
comes  to  mind;  its 
verisimilitude  had  bal¬ 
anced  the  obsession 
with  abstraction  and 
dematerialization.  In  this 
case,  storm  paintings 
intended  ultimately  for 
exhibition  are  used  as  background  in  the  por¬ 
traits,  which  were  intended  to  be  private.^^’  As 
the  portraits  focus  more  tightly  on  his  face,  the 
background  changes  from  a  wide  view  of  the 
studio  with  artworks  and  tools  surrounding 
him,  to  the  deep  center  of  the  Gathered  Forces 
image  in  its  most  “enlarged”  version,  as  if  he 
were  encio.sed  within  the  indeterminate  blue 
void  with  no  sense  of  its  source. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  self- 
portraits  is  the  one  referred  to  around  the  stu¬ 
dio  as  “the  cosmic  portrait”  (fig.  50).  In  this 
one,  Bassler’s  face  is  composed  of  Seurat-like 
dots  dispersing  into  blue-black  space.  Beyond 
the  technical  tour  de  force  of  the  painting  is  its 
compelling  variation  on  the  theme  of  demate- 
rialization,  this  time  opening  the  question  of 
the  artist’s  (man’s)  position  among  all  matter. 
Bassler’s  likeness  is  barely  sustained  as  he 
seems  to  disperse  into  the  cosmic  whole.  At 
which  point  does  he  cease  to  be  the  entity 
that  is  himself,  and  lose  his  atomic  matter  to 


fig.  48  Vortex  II  (Dual),  1990-91  (cat.  65). 


fig.  49  Elemental  Oppositions,  1 996  (cat.  69). 


recycling  in  the  universe?  Where  does  “he” 
reside  in  this  physical/spiritual  balance?  The 
questions  are  obvious  and  ancient,  recast 
throughout  human  history.  In  a  time  when  we 
can  understand  such  “things”  as  light  and 
radioactivity  as  particulate  matter,  how  do  we 
understand  the  intangible,  essential  parts  of 
ourselves?  As  we  begin  to  understand  the 
brain's  chemical  states  that  correlate  to  emo¬ 
tion,  where  do  we  find  our  essence? 

Of  the  optical  phenomena  Bassler  had 
said,  “I  was  aware  that  I  was  .seeing  something 
that  wasn’t  there — except  by  my  own  percep¬ 
tions,  by  my  particular  point  of  view — and 
that  it  could  be  used  to  represent  .something 
that  is  there,  but  that  we  cannot  see.^^  So  the 
insides  of  Standing  Female  are  exposed,  the 
interior  of  solid  mass  is  visible,  the  granite 
mountain  is  dematerialized,  the  immaterial 
forces  of  storm  clouds  are  rationalized.  And 
the  mysteries  remain. 

Light  creates  movement  in  static  structure. 
Tetrahedrons,  like  spiral  crystals,  are  elemen¬ 
tal  geologic  (organic)  forms.  The  granite 


mountain  is  an  unfathomable  mass  of  vibrat¬ 
ing  molecules.  Storm  clouds  are  unimaginable 
energy  in  the  form  of  tiny  droplets  of  water 
and  dust.  Tlie  infinitesimally  small  reflects  the 
incomprehensibly  expansive.  In  Bassler’s 
search  to  objectify  the  mysterious,  the  oppo¬ 
sitions  with  which  we  started  are  not  opposite 
after  all.  The  mysterious  resides  with  the  cal¬ 
culable,  the  .surprising  with  the  predictable, 
the  ephemeral  with  the  stable.  The  only  con¬ 
stant  is  change.  The  Sacred  Hoop  expands 
and  energy  spirals  to  the  spiritual  center. 


“Perception  does  not  give  me 
truths,  like  geometry, 
but  presences.  ” 

Maurice  Merleau-Ponty^® 
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(pull-out  catalog)  in  Bulletin  (New  York:  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  vol.  26,  no.  3,  Spring, 
1959),  il.  Organized  by  curators  Soby  and 
Dorothy  C.  Miller,  the  show  opened  at  MOMA 
in  May  1959  and  traveled  to  four  cities.  The 
Los  Angeles  showing  was  February  22- 
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fig.  50  Self-portrait  with  Cosmic  Matter,  1996. 


April  3,  I960.  Among  the  sixty-six  artists  were 
Californians  Oliver  Andrews,  Ruth  Asawa, 
Bernard  Rosenthal  and  Jack  Zajac.  Also 
included  were  Leonard  Baskin.  John 
Chamberlain,  Alexander  Calder,  Jose  de 
Rivera,  Hdward  Higgins,  Richard  Hunt,  Gabriel 
Kohn,  Louise  Kruger,  Jacques  Lipchitz, 
Seymour  Lipton,  Reuben  Nakian,  George 
Rickey,  Lariy  Rivers,  David  Smith,  Richard 
Stankiewicz  and  H.  C.  Westermann.  Kaiger 
and  Westermann  had  been  born  in  Los 
Angeles;  Chamberlain,  Kohn  and  Lipchitz 
would  spend  significant  lime  here. 

6.  Bassler,  June  24,  1997.  Information  about 
Bassler’s  thoughts  and  processes  is  taken  from 
a  number  of  taped  and  casual  conversations 
between  artist  and  author  in  1996  and  1997. 

7.  See  Plagens,  pp.  28-30  for  a  discussion  of 
Los  Angeles  galleries  in  the  1960s,  and  of  the 
West  Coast  art  world  in  general. 


8.  Jules  Langsner,  "Los  Angeles  Letter,” 
Aii  Intenicilional  (vol.  3,  April  5.  I96I), 
pp.  44-5;  il. 

Vic  Smith,  "Review:  Arts  of  Southern 
California  XII,  Sculpture,”  Art  Fonim  (vol  1 
no.  7,  1962). 

William  WiLson,  “In  the  Galleries:  Silly  Title 
But  a  Fine  Show”  Los  Angeles  Times  (May  31 
1965). 

Wilson,  “Bassler’s  Sculpture  in  Occidental 
Show,”  Los  Angeles  Times  (February  23.  1970). 

9.  Sam  Hunter,  Amehcan  Art  of  the  Twentieth 
Centiuy  (New  York:  Marry  N.  Abrams  Inc 
1973),  p.  414. 

10.  Hunter,  p.  205. 

11.  Bassler.  in  7Vessa  R.  Miller,  "Robert 
Bassler"  (interview),  Urban  Sculpture^ 
Archilectitrcil  Concerns  (catalog.)  (Los 
Angeles:  Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
Gallety  at  the  Plaza,  1983),  p.  8. 

12.  Iktssler.  July  8.  1997.  Bassler  s  first  contact 
with  polyester  resin  was  in  1963  or  1964, 
when  he  asked  his  Occidental  College  stu¬ 
dents  to  tiy  it,  See  also  Gaye  Ann  Mueller. 
Cast  Resin  Sculpture,  File  Los  Angeles  Anists: 
1965-72  (Los  Angeles:  California  State 
University,  Nodhridge,  unpublished  thesis). 

13.  Tlie  relationships  suffered  from  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  scientists’  theoretical  pur¬ 
suits  (they  did  not  believe  the  adists  could  do 
what  they  were  doing)  and  the  artists’  practi¬ 
cal,  trial-and-crror  problem  .solving. 

14.  Key  among  these  artists  are  Larry  Bell. 
Robed  Irwin,  Maria  Nordinan,  Enc  Orr.  James 
Turrell  and  Doug  Wheeler.  Others  include 
Peter  Alexander,  Guy  Dill.  Laddie  John  Dill, 
Doug  Edge,  Fred  Everslcy,  Helen  Pashgian, 
Hap  Tivey  and  DeWain  Valentine.  .See  Jan 
Butterfield,  The  Ad  of  Light  and  Space  (New 
York:  Abbeville  Publishing  Group,  1993), 
pp.  8-I6. 

15.  Bassler,  in  Miller,  Urban  Sculpture,  p.8. 
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16.  A  .second,  more  fully  developed  score  was 
composed  on  synthesizer  and  added  to  the 
film.  It  is  to  be  heard  publicly  for  the  first  time 
in  this  exhil^ition. 

17.  Bassler,  unpublished  exhibition  statement 
ca,  1987. 

18.  Ba.ssler,  June  24,  1997. 

19.  Black  Elk.  in  John  G.  Neihardt,  Black  Elk 
Speaks:  Being  the  Life  Stoty  of  a  Holy  Man  of 
the  Oglala  Swux  (Lincoln:  LIniversity  of 
Nebra.ska  Press,  1932,  eighth  edition) 
pp.  198-9. 

20.  Ba,ssler,  in  Josine  lanco-Starrels  and  Louise 

Lewis,  Robert  Bassler:  Cliffwall— 

Metamorphosis  of  an  Image  (catalog)  (Los 
Angeles  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  January  1981);  il. 

21.  Muchnic,  Suzanne.  "A  Show  of  -Proce.ss' 
by  Robert  Bassler,”  Los  Angeles  Times 
(Februaiy  17,  1981;  part  6),  p.  8. 

22.  Ba.ssler.  in  Miller,  p.  8. 

23.  Because  of  limited  space,  only  the  top 
:wo-thirds  of  Infinite  Fractal  Pyramid  are 
installed  for  this  exhibition. 

24.  Donald  Judd,  in  Hunter,  p.  433. 

25.  Judd,  "Specific  Gbjects,”  Contemporary^ 
Sculpture.  Ails  Yearbook,  /zo.  ^(New  York:  An 
Digest,  1965)  pp.  74-82;  quoted  in  Hunter,  p.  432. 

26.  Self  portrait  and  Gathered  Forces  series  are 
in  the  concurrent  exhibition  at  Orlando 
Gallery,  Sfierman  Oaks,  CA  (September  2-27). 

27.  Ba-ssler,  June  24,  1997. 

28.  The  Primacy  of  Perception,  trans.  Carleton 
Dallery  (Evan.ston,  IL;  Northwestern  University 
Pre.ss,  1964),  p.14;  quoted  in  Butterfield,  p.  8. 


Biography 


Diving  practice,  Westwood,  1952. 


Hand-built  studio  at  Bard,  1956. 


“Bobby”  on  bridge,  London,  1 939. 


Camping  in  Sequoia,  1 947. 


Finishing  Icarus.  Bard  College,  1 955. 


Seclusion  fountain  at  Bard,  1 957. 


1935  Born,  New  York  City 

November  9th,  Robert  C.  Bassler  born  to  Joan  Covey  Bassler  and  Robert 
Stein  Bassler.  Family  moves  to  London  in  1936,  returning  to  live  in  Los 
Angeles  in  1939. 

1940-43  Early  Years 

Introduced  to  drawing  and  watercolor  painting  by  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother.  Family  vacations  at  Lake  Arrowhead  impart  strong  early  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  natural  world.  Christmas  gift  of  an  electric  train  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fascination  with  building  model  environments. 

1943-53  School 

Pursues  drawing  and  painting  at  school  and  at  home.  Acquires  easel,  oil 
pastels  and  oil  paints.  Receives  increasing  recognition  for  art  work  at 
school.  Boy  Scout  activities  strengthen  earlier  love  and  respect  for  nature 
through  hiking  and  camping.  Wins  scholarship  to  Chouinard  Art  Institute. 

1 953-57  Bard  College,  New  York 

Discovers  sculpture  and  commits  to  it  with  sculpture  professor  Harvey  Fite 
as  his  mentor  and  advisor.  Drawing  and  painting  continue  as  secondary 
interests  with  Stefan  Hirsch  and  Louis  Schanker.  Spends  a  winter  field 
study  term  living  at  Fite’s  property  near  Woodstock  and  working  on  his 
quarry  reclamation  project  Opi/s  40.  Learns  constmction  skills  while 
working  on  Bard’s  Coach  House  Theater  building.  Builds  small  A-frame 
studio  from  recycled  materials  in  woods  with  his  friend  Dick  Avery.  After 
near  expulsion,  he  improves  his  academic  performance,  becomes  a  teach¬ 
ing  assistant  for  the  sculpture  program.  Ends  senior  year  with  a  successful 
Senior  Project:  Sedmion,  a  life-size  fountain  sculpture  for  the  pool  in  a 
formal  garden  on  campus. 

1 957-60  University  of  Southern  California 

Accepted  into  MFA  Program,  studies  sculpture  with  Merrill  Gage,  figure 
drawing  with  Francis  deErdely  and  painting  with  Edgar  Ewing.  Gage 
retires  and  is  replaced  by  Harold  Gebhardt  who  offers  more  contemporary 
perspective  on  sculpture.  Learns  oxyacetylene  welding,  also  completes 
first  wood  constmction.  Serves  six  months  obligatory  reserve  military  train¬ 
ing  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri  acting  as  company  artist.  After  recov¬ 
ering  from  spinal  fusion  surgery,  completes  his  thesis,  Figure  Related 
Sculpture  for  an  Architectural  Environment,  to  earn  MFA  degree  in  I960. 
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Casting  resin  at  Cal  Tech,  1 970. 


Encino  studio,  1971. 


Loading  sculptures  to  Europe,  1971. 


Solo  exhibition  at  Galerie  La  Demeure, 
Paris,  1972. 
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1 960-70  Early  Work, Teaching 

Shares  studio  and  living  quarters  in  Altadena  with  sculptor  George  Baker, 
a  friend  from  USC.  Recommended  to  replace  Harold  Gebhardt  as  part-time 
sculpture  teacher  at  Occidental  College.  Exhibits  in  various  juried  museum 
competitions  and  has  first  solo  exhibition  at  Comara  Gallery  in  Los 
Angeles,  1961.  Early  sixties  work  in  metal  and  wood  emphasizes  construc¬ 
tivist  methods. 

Marries  Occidental  College  art  student  Lynn  Marie  Allen  on  her  graduation 
day,  1964.  Moves  to  Encino  and  builds  studio  adjoining  their  house  using 
recycled  materials.  Begins  teaching  full  time  at  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  Fall  1964.  As  sculpture  department  thrives,  artists  David  Elder  and 
John  Canavier  are  hired  to  handle  expanded  coarse  load  in  new  Halsted 
Art  Annex. 

Earlier  abstract  constructions  evolve  into  Anatome  series,  organic- 
biomorphic  forms,  at  first  mostly  wood,  then  mixed  media  incorporating 
polyester  resin.  Artist  in  Residence  program  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology  provides  environmentally  controlled  facility  for  casting  resin; 
faculty  research  grant  enables  series  of  large,  transparent  Lenticular  sculp¬ 
tures.  Produces  I6mm  film.  Variations,  of  abstract  light  patterns  within 
sculptures. 

1970-81 

Granted  one-year  leave  of  absence  as  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College 
gains  University  status  to  become  California  Stale  University,  Northridge. 
Lenticular  series  shipped  to  England.  Begins  year  in  Europe  with  Lynn, 
exhibitions  in  London,  Paris  and  West  Berlin.  Roadshow  photograph  series 
inspired  by  travels  in  camper  van  to  England's  North  Country,  continues 
throughout  western  Europe. 

Granted  full  professorship  at  CSUN  upon  return  to  California.  Moves  from 
rented  home  to  new  home  in  Northridge.  Remodels  with  recycled  materi¬ 
als.  Builds  a  new  studio.  Barricade  series  begins,  based  on  European 
photographs,  followed  by  Cliffwall  series. 

1982-90 

Organizes  CSUN  Sculpture  Park  Associates  to  promote  projects  on  cam¬ 
pus.  Cliffwall  series  evolves  to  more  dimensional  tetrahedral  forms  and  to 
exploration  of  pyramid  form  in  series  of  models  for  large-scale  projects. 
Sabbatical  trip  to  Europe  is  highlighted  by  meeting  with  Count  Panza  in 
Italy  with  a  personal  tour  of  the  Light  and  Space  collection. 


Cliffwall  panels  being  installed,  1 979. 


Northridge  studio,  Barricade  series,  1 976. 


Inspired  by  images  from  outer  space,  begins  to  incorporate  paintings  of 
Earth  on  triangular  wall  and  tetrahedral  forms.  Executes  proposal  for 
Peace  Garden,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  collaboration  with  David  Feinner  and 
Steven  Ormenyi,  and  large-scale  works  for  CSUN  campus.  Begins  large 
paintings  on  canvas,  based  on  satellite  views  of  weather  patterns. 

Builds  another  studio  at  home  for  Lynn.  Baptized  into  Kirk  o’  the  Valley 
Presbyterian  Church.  Installs  large  Miner  Arc  sculpture  outside  the  front  of 
church. 

1991-97 

After  sabbatical  trip  to  Europe  and  visit  to  sites  of  ancient  Celtic  crosses, 
returns  to  construct  10  foot  Celtic  Cross  for  the  Kirk  o’  the  Valley’s 
Meditation  Garden.  Devotes  most  of  studio  time  to  Vortex,  Gathered 
Forces  and  Void  paintings. 


Working  on  Increments  Of  Three  at  Halsted  Art  Annex,  1983. 


Infinite  Fractal  Pyramid  in  process  at  CSUN’s  Art  and 
Design  Center,  1989. 


Celtic  Cross,  Northridge  studio,  1993. 


Elected  to  administrative  role,  reorganizing  CSUN’s  four  Art  Departments 
into  single  entity.  January  1994  earthquake  devastates  CSUN  campus  (no 
major  damage  to  Bassler  home  or  studios).  Celebrates  sixtieth  birthday  in 
1995.  Completes  work  on  mixed  media  pyramid  installation.  Elemental 
Oppositions. 


Works  with  curator  Sharon  Emanuelli  to  organize  thirty-six  year  survey 
exhibition,  Changing  Light,  for  Fall,  1997.  Retirement  from  teaching 
planned  December  1997. 
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Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition 

Artwork  is  lent  by  the  artist  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


B  Avenger  I  (Sentinel),  1960 
welded  steel,  wood 
74”  X  14”  X  12” 


Steel  Cruciform  (Two  Legs),  1961 

welded  steel 

23”  X  21”  X  8” 


Hermes,  1961 
welded  steel 
17”  X  12”  X  5” 
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Standing  Female  (The  Source),  1962 
wood  construction 
74”  X  33”  X  ly/r 

collection:  Mrs.  Gregor  Piatigorsky 


Volar  (Folded  Wing),  1963 
wo(xi  construction 
21”  X  6”  X  4” 

collection:  Estate  of  George  P.  Baker 


Cruciform  Relief  III,  1963 
wood  con.stniction 
14”  X  24”  X  2" 

collection:  Joan  Covey  Ba.ssler 


Three  Caryatids,  1963 
wood  con.stniction 
ivr  X  10"  X  2" 


Cruciform  IV,  1964 
w(xxl  con.stniction 
80”  X  32”  X  18- 

collection:  The  Grinstein  Family 


Caryatid,  1964 
wood  constructi(tn 
76”  X  30"  X  18" 

collection:  Marta  Chaffee  &  Harry  Stang 


Wood  Enclosure  (Caryatid),  1962 
w(X)d  construction 
27”  X  14/-”  X  9” 

collection:  Dennis  &  Felicia  xVlurphy 


Wood  Relief  (Symmetrical),  1962 
wood  constniction 
18”  X  22/”  X  4/” 

collection:  Dennis  &  Felicia  Murphy 


Woodform,  1962 
wood  construction 
28”  X  36”  X  14” 

collection:  Hans  G.  &  Thordis  W. 
Burkhardt  Foundation;  courte.sy  of 
Jack  Rutberg  Fine  Arts,  Los  Angeles 


Anatome  R  3, 1965 
wcKxl  construction 
17/"  X  17X”  X  3” 
collection:  David  &  Linda  Elder 


Anatome  R  5, 1965 
wood  con.struction 
29”  X  37”  X  5” 

collection:  Rolx'rt  &  Kathy  Brow'n 


Anatome  S  1, 1965 
steel.  w(xxl,  concrete 
86”  X  24”  X  14" 
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Anatome  S  II,  1965-()6, 
photo  (Jociimeulalion  of  installation 
epoxy,  plaster,  .steel,  wtxxl,  acr>4ic 
sculpture:  96”  x  60"  x  42” 
color  photo:  20”  x  24” 


Anatome  Variation  I, 

bronze,  wood,  plexiglas 

20”  X  13”  X  10” 

collection:  Herb  &  Marcia  Isaacs 


Anatome  Variation  II,  1966 
cast  bronze 
20”  X  8/”  X  6/” 

collection:  Seymour  &.  Annette  Bird 


Anatome  Variation  III,  1966 
wood,  plaster,  drawing 
25”  X  12/”  X  6/" 
collection:  Barbara  Dobrin 


Anatome  S  III,  196()-67 
photo  documentation  of  installation 
epoxy,  plaster,  steel,  wood,  plexiglas 
.sculpture:  96”  x  45”  x  28” 


Anatome  Variation  VI,  1966-67 
bra.ss,  resin,  plexiglas,  aluminum 
18”  X  8/”  X  6” 

collection:  Joan  Covey  Ba.s.sler 


Topanga  Door,  1967 

maquette 

wrxxl  construction 
12”  X  6/”  X  1/” 

photo  documentation  of  installation 
80”  X  36”  X  4” 


Anatome  Cycle  Series,  l%7-68 
mirrorized  resin,  painted  steel,  acrylic 
32"  X  13/i”  X  124" 


Roadshow,  1972 
selection  of  nine  images 
color  photographs 
8”  X  12”  each 


Canyon  Gallery  Door,  1969 
maqiietle 

wood  construction 
17”  X  6” 

photo  documentation  of  installation 
9’  X  3’  X  4” 


Cliffwall  Source,  1972 
color  photograph 
8"  X  10” 


Anatome  Triptych,  1969 
cast  polye.ster  resin,  aluminum 
40"  X  19”  X  2” 


Roadshow,  1972 
ten  installation  concepts 
Prismacolor  drawings  on  paper 
8"  X  11"  each 


Anatome  Enclosure  II,  19()9 
cast  polyester  resin,  aluminum 

16”  X  20"  X  12- 

collection:  Jean  ik  Leonard  Mathy 


Three-Piece  Enclosure,  1970 
ca.st  polyester  resin 
25"x24”x  11” 


Lenticular  Disc  1, 1973 
cast  polyester  resin 
16”  X  16”  X  47'' 

collection;  Marta  Chaffee  &  Harry  Stang 


Carpark,  1973 

photo  documentation  of  scale  model 
mixed  media 

iTKxlel  (destroyed):  48"  dia. 


Variations,  1971 

I6mm  color  film  on  video  ta|X' 

IS  minutes 


Lenticular  Column  II,  1971 
cast  polyester  resin 
57”  X  15”  X  19" 


Double  Concave,  1971 

ca.st  polyester  resin 
25"  X  36”  X  24” 


4  Elements-4  Directions,  1976 
pro{x)sal  drawings  and  photo 
d(x:nmentation  of  scale  model 
mixed  media 

two  drawings:  19"  x  24"  combined 
model  (not  exhibited):  36”  dia. 


Roadshow  Environment,  1977 
photo  documentation  of  installation 
at  LA.  Artspark 

street  maintenance  equipment  (signs, 
beacons,  barricades,  cones,  pallets), 
flags,  tree 

iastallation  (dismantled):  120’  dia. 


Carpark  Environment,  1977 
profxjsal 

pencil  on  paper:  17"  x  22” 


White  Disc/Interior  (Barricade) 

1978,  painted  wckxI  construction 
17//  X  17//  X  4" 
collection:  J.  David  Oswalt 


White  Disc/Chevron  Enclosure 

1978,  painted  wood  con.stmction 
15/” X  18” 


41  White  X/White  Disc  (Barricade) 

MP  painted  wood  construction 

51”  X  55”  X  5" 


Miner  Barricade,  1978 
painted  wood,  convex  mirror 
53”  X  55”  X  5" 


Cliffwall  Barricade  II,  1979 
wood,  particle  board,  paint 
93”  X  96”  X  4/" 


Cliffwall  Variation  II  (Grid),  1980 
color  Xerox  collage 
40"  X  40” 


Cliffwall  (6  Panels),  1980-81 
etched  plexiglas 
79”  X  72”  X  30” 
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Cliffwall  Variation  IX  (White  III) 

1981,  acrylic  on  canvas 
40” X  40” 


Triunfo  Creek  Installation,  1985 
photo  documentation  of  project 
w'ood,  stones,  steel 
8’  X  12’  X  90’ 


Cliffwall  Variation  X  (Real),  1981 
acrylic  on  canvas 
40”  X  40” 


Tetrahedron  III  (Deserts),  1987 
acrylic,  etched  plexiglas,  .steel 
16J^”  X  24”  X  21” 


Cliffwall  Transformation,  1981 
etched  plexiglas 
50”  X  180”  X  12” 


Cliffwall  Pyramid  III,  1982 
steel,  aluminum,  cast  resin 
11”  X  16”  X  14” 
collection:  Robert  Sutcliff 


Gathered  Forces  1, 1987 
acrylic  on  hardl'K)ard 
42”  X  48"  X  9” 
collection:  l,arry  Olney 


Blue  Gorge/Coral  Keys,  1987-88 
alkyd  on  hardlx)ard 
63”  X  72”  X  12” 


Cliffwall  Pyramid  (Wall),  1982 
enamel  on  ma.sonite,  wire 

69”  X  69”  X  16” 
collection:  Bank  of  America 


Tetrahedron  V  (Atlantic  Coast) 

1987-88, 

acrylic,  etched  plexiglas,  steel 
15”  X  16”  X  15” 


Cliffwall  Pyramid  V,  1983 
paint,  steel,  etched  plexiglas, 
hardboard 
50”  X  83”  X  74” 


Willows  Pond  Pyramid,  1983 
profx)sal  for  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank,  Security  Pacific  Plaza, 

Los  Angeles 

pencil  on  paper 

two  drawings:  14”  x  16”  each 
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Increments  of  Three,  1984 
photo  documentation  of  installation 
painted  steel.  Dacron  rope,  fountain 
installation  (dismantled):  18’  x  6’  x  25’ 


Infinite  Fractal  Pyramid,  1988-89 
proposal  drati’ing  and  photo 
diKumentation  of  installation 
pencil  on  paper 
drawing:  19”  x  24” 


Infinite  Fractal  Pyramid  II 

1988-89 
welded  steel 
28’  X  32’  X  28’ 

(exhibited  outdoors) 


Vortex  I  (Vital  Forces),  198BB9 
oil  on  canvas 
48”  X  119” 
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Tripartite  Pyramid,  1989 
painted  .steel 
12’  X  20’  X  17’ 

(exhibited  outdoors) 


Miner  Arc,The  Gathering  II,  1989 
painted  steel 
18’  X  15’  X  9’ 

collection:  Kirk  o’  the  Valley 
(exhibited  outdoors) 


Peace  Garden,  1989 

photo  documentation  of  proposal  for 

Washington  D.C. 

Prismacolor,  photos  on  illustration 

board;  mixed  media 

three  panels:  20”  x  30”  each 


Vortex  II  (Dual),  1990-91 
oil  on  canvas,  painted  steel 
67”  X  84!^” 


Blue  Line  Station,  1991 
proposal  drawings  and  photo 
documentation  of  design  model  for 
LA.  MetroRail,  San  Pedro  St. 
Prismacolor  on  paper;  mixed  media 
two  drawings:  18”  x  24”  each 


Vortex  VI  (Blue/White),  1994-96 
alkyd  on  canvas 
48”  X  48” 


Vortex VII  (Red/Black),  1994-96 
alkyd  on  canvas 
48”  X  48” 


Elemental  Oppositions,  1996 
steel,  ,stones,  plexiglas, 
alkyd  on  hardboard 
87”  X  120”  X  120” 


Selected  Solo  Exhibitions 

1997 

Robert  Bassler,  Changing  Light,  Art  Dome  Gallery, 
California  State  University,  Northridge 

Robert  Bassler,  Selected  Paintings,  Orlando  Gallery, 
Sherman  Oaks,  California 

1989-90 

Robert  Bassler,  Large  Scale  Sculpture, 

Security  Pacific  Plaza,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1988 

Robert  Bassler,  Recent  Works,  Wenger  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1981 

Cliffwall,  Metamorphosis  of  an  Image,  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  Art  Galleries,  California 

1972 

Sculptures  Lenticulaire,  Galerie  La  Demeure,  Paris 
Bassler,  Amerika  Haus,  West  Berlin,  Germany 

1970 

Robert  Bassler,  Thorne  Hall  Gallery, 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1969 

Robert  Bassler,  Molly  Barnes  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1968 

Robert  Bassler  Sculpture,  Santa  Barbara  Museum  of 
Art,  California 

1965 

Robert  Bassler,  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Art  Gallery, 
California 

Robert  Bassler,  California  State  University,  Northridge 

1964 

Robert  Bassler,  California  State  University,  Bakersfield 

1963 

Robert  Bassler,  Recent  Sculpture,  Cornara  Gallery, 
Los  Angeles,  California 

1961 

Robert  Bassler,  Thorne  Hall  Gallery,  Occidental 
College,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Robert  Bassler,  Sculpture,  Cornara  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Selected  Group  Exhibitions 

1997 

Robert  &  Lynn  Bassler,  Wendelighting  Gallery, 
Pacific  Design  Center,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1996 

Art  Faculty,  Art  Dome  Gallery, 

California  State  University',  Northridge 

1995 

Earth  Time,  Century  Gallery,  Sylmar,  California 

Robert  &  Lynn  Bassler,  Wesley  Palms  Ait  Gallery, 
San  Diego,  California 

1994 

Art  Los  Angeles  1994 

The  International  Contemporary  Art  Fair 

Los  Angeles  Convention  Center,  Century  Gallery 

1990-94 

Gallety  Group,  Valerie  Miller  Fine  Art, 

Palm  Desert,  California 

1990 

Rhythms  of  Eaiih  and  Water,  Tom  Bradley 
Terminal.  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 

Sculpture  for  the  90s,  Wenger  Ciallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1989 

The  National  Peace  Garden  Project, 

National  Building  Museum,  Washington,  D.C. 

1987 

Myth  and  Magic,  Wenger  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Los  Angeles  Public  Art— Concept/Reality, 

The  Fine  Arts  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1986 

City  Terrace  Sculpture  Invitational, 

Orange,  California 

Faculty  Artists,  University  Art  Galleries, 

California  State  University,  Northridge 

1985 

Sculpture  Invitational  ‘85, 

Peter  Strauss  Ranch  Sculpture  Park, 

Agoura,  California 

Translucid  Sculpture,  Public  Art  Trust,  Washington 
Square,  Washington  D.C. 


1984 

A  Broad  Spectrum,  Los  Angeles  Painters  & 

Sculptors,  Design  Center  of  Los  Angeles 

Olympic  Project,  L.A.  County  Museum  of  Art, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1983-84 

Urban  Sculpture— Architectural  Concerns, 

Security  Pacific  Plaza,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1982-83 

Interior  Exterior,  Walker  Associates  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1982 

Architectural  References,  Gensler  &  Associates, 
Century'  City,  California. 

1979 

Bassler,  Murrill,  Okidick,  Conejo  Valley  Art 
Museum,  Thousand  Oaks,  California 

Modes/Materials,  Fine  Arts  Gallery, 

California  State  University,  Northridge 

Westridge  Art  Fair,  Westridge  Gallery,  Pasadena, 
California 

Group  Exhibition,  Joyce  Hunsaker  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1978 

W0+,  Current  Directions  In  California  Art, 

Los  Angeles  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Illusionists  Of  The  Seventies,  Art  Gallery,  Pierce 
College,  Woodland  Hills,  California 

Robert  &  Lynn  Bassler,  Art  Gallery,  Antelope  Valley 
College,  Lancaster,  California 

Top  Flight,  Art  Gallery,  Los  Angeles  Valley  College, 
Van  Nuys,  California 

1977 

Private  Images,  Photographs  By  Sculptors, 

L.A.  County  Museum  of  Art,  Los  Angeles,  California 

California  Suite,  L.A.  County  Museum  of  Art,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Group  Exhibition,  Joyce  Hunsaker  &  Associates, 
Beverly  Hills,  California 

Road  Show  Environment— Four  Directions, 

Artspark,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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1974 

Sculpture  1974, 

Esther  Bear  Gallery,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

California/Hawaii  Regional, 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Art,  San  Diego,  California 

1st  Annual  California  Sculpture  Exhibition, 
California  State  University,  Northridge 

6th  California  Small  Images  Exhibition, 

California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 

Plastics,  Pasadena  City  College  Gallery,  Pasadena, 
California 

1972 

Salon  De  Mai,  Musee  d’Art  Moderne  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  France 

Bassler,  Cartier,  Wagner, 

United  States  Embassy,  London,  England 

Group  Exhibition,  Redfern  Gallery, 

London,  England 

Films  By  Artists,  U.K.  Tour,  Great  Britain 

1971 

Translucent  &  Tramparent  Art, 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Petersburg  & 
Jacksonville  Art  Museum,  Florida. 

Artists  In  Residence, 

Alexander,  Bassler,  Elder,  Pashgian, 

Baxter  Art  Gallery,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pasadena 

1970 

A  Plastic  Presence, 

Milwaukee  Art  Center,  The  Jewish  Museum,  New 
York,  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

Sculpture  1970, 

Esther  Bear  Gallery,  Santa  Barbara,  California 
Group  Show, 

Comsky  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1969 

Plastics  1969, 

San  Pedro  Municipal  Gallery,  California 
Sculpture  In  The  City,  Century  City,  California 

Bassler  (Robert  &  Lynn), 

Mount  San  Antonio  College,  Walnut,  California 

Statements  In  Wood,  Fine  Arts  Gallery, 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  Northridge 

All  California  Exhibition, 

California  State  Fair  &  Expo,  San  Bernardino 


Group  Show, 

Canyon  Gallery  I  &  II,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Sculpture  1969, 

Esther  Bear  Gallery,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

1968 

Ihe  Artist  Selects,  Ackland  Memorial  Art  Center, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina 

Sculpture  1968, 

Esther  Bear  Gallery,  Santa  Barbara,  California 

All  City  Annual,  L.A.  Municipal  Galleries, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1966 

22  Sculptors,  Fine  Arts  Gallery, 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  Northridge 

1964 

Faculty  Show,  Thorne  Hall  Gallery, 

Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  California 

1964 

All  City  Annual,  L.A.  Municipal  Galleries, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1963 

Survey  Of  Western  Sculpture, 

Houston  Museum  of  Art,  Houston,  Texas 

Sculpture— Arts  Of  Southern  California,  Long 
Beach  Museum  and  Western  Association  of  Art 
Museums 

1962 

Sculpture  Annual, 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  California 

West  Coast  Sculpture  Invitational, 

Newport  Harbor  Art  Museum,  Newport,  California 

Art  Annual,  Downey  Art  Mu.seum, 

Downey,  California 

West  Coast  Annual,  La  Jolla  Museum  of  Art, 

La  Jolla,  California 

1961 

Sculpture  Invitational,  Contemporary  Art  Gallery, 
University  Of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

1961 

San  Gabriel  Valley  Artists, 

Pasadena  Museum  of  Art,  Pasadena,  California 
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West  Coast  Annual,  La  Jolla  Museum  of  Art, 
La  Jolla,  California 

Group  Show,  Comara  Gallery, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Group  Show,  L.A.  Art  Association,  California 

i960 

California  Annual,  Oakland  Museum  of  Art, 
Oakland,  California 


Public  &  Corporate  Collections 

Ahmanson  Collection,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arnold  &  Porter,  J.David  Oswalt,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain 

Atlantic  Richfield  Corporation 

Bard  College,  Annandale-on-Hud.son,  NY 

California  State  University,  Northridge 

Camarillo  City  Hall,  California 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Central  Savings  &.  Loan,  San  Diego,  CA. 

Chicago  Convention  Center,  Chicago,  IL 

Container  Corporation  of  America 

Home  Savings  and  Loan,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

Kirk  o’  the  Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Reseda,  CA 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles,  CA 

University  of  Southern  California 
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